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A   ROMAN   HOUSE. 

The  stories  which  travellers  bring  of  strange  lands  are  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  information  they  give  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  peculiarities  of  different  peoples.  Descriptions  of  natural 
objects,  however  vivid  the  descriptions  or  however  grand  or  beau- 
tiful the  objects,  after  a  time  become  monotonous.  Mountains  are 
the  same  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  ;  rivers  and  plains  have  similar  char- 
acteristics in  Europe  and  in  America  ;  but  people  differ.  The  human 
interest  is  the  strongest.  We  wish  to  know  how  men  live,  what 
are  their  habits,  what  peculiarities  they  have.  The  dress  they 
wear,  the  houses  they  live  in,  the  food  they  eat, — these,  and  a 
thousand  things  of  trifling  intrinsic  value,  engage  our  attention, 
because  they  relate  to  men. 

Our  knowledge  of  antiquity  is  largely  deficient  in  such  respects, 
yet  on  some  points  we  have  considerable  information,  and  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  may  be  interested  to 
recall  the  mode  of  life  of  the  ancient  Romans  as  exhibited  in  their 
houses. 

If  one  could  annihilate  time,  and  be  set  down  in  the  Roman 
forum  in  the  last  years  of  the  republic  or  the  first  century  of  the 
empire,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  amazed  at  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene  around  him.  Splendid  temples,  royal  basilicas  built  of 
shining  and  variegated  marble,  triumphal  arches,  memorial  col- 
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umns,  and  statues  of  gilded  bronze  would  set  before  his  eyes  a 
scene  of  magnificence  and  splendor  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  if  he  were  to  leave  the  forum  and  wander  through 
the  city,  aside  from  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  power  on  every 
hand,  and  from  the  startling  contrasts  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  that  appear  in  every  great  city,  he  would  be  struck  by  the 
sameness  of  the  houses.  All  Roman  houses,  except  perhaps  tene- 
ments, were  built  on  the  same  general  plan.  Some  were  larger, 
contained  more  rooms,  were  more  richly  decorated,  but  all  had 
the  same  basis.  On  the  outside  all  were  plain,  with  no  windows 
in  the  first  story,  though  this  was  sometimes  given  to  shops,  and 
only  a  few  small  windows  in  the  second  story.  The  barest  uni- 
formity thus  characterized  Roman  streets,  for  there  was  no  yard  or 
court  between  the  houses  and  the  street,  and  the  walls  rose  directly 
from  the  street  itself. 

In  passing  on,  the  stranger  might  see  hung  from  the  lintel  of 
some  door  garlands  of  flowers,  a  token  that  the  household  had 
been  gladdened  by  the  birth  of  a  son  or  a  daughter ;  or  before  an- 
other door  he  might  see  pots  of  cypress,  proclaiming  that  death 
had  entered  the  home.  If,  now,  he  should  wish  to  enter  a  house 
and  see  what  was  hidden  behind  these  walls  of  dull  stucco,  he 
would  find  an  easy  entrance,  for  Romans  were  always  hos- 
pitable. 

Stepping  directly  from  the  street  into  the  vestibule  of  a  house, 
and  giving  a  sharp  rap  with  the  knocker  that  hangs  upon  the 
door,  he  will  have  time  to  notice  how  richly  the  wood  is  inlaid 
with  ivory  or  shell,  and  how  rich  is  the  marble  of  the  posts  and 
lintel.  In  a  moment  the  grating  of  a  key,  or  the  thrusting  back 
of  a  wooden  bolt,  proclaims  that  the  janitor  is  at  hand.  As  the 
door  swings  upon  its  hinges — mere  pivots  set  in  the  threshold — 
the  musical  cry  of  "  Welcome  "  greets  his  ear,  coming  from  the 
soft  throat  of  a  bird  hanging  in  a  cage,  and  trained  thus  to  greet 
the  entering  guest.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  steps  over  the  thresh- 
old, his  eye  falls  upon  the  same  word  of  salutation  set  in  mosaic 
in  the  floor,  or  perhaps  upon  some  more  striking  but  less  attractive 
design  like  the  famous  rave  canciu.      Passing  through  a  short  pas- 
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sage-way,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  small  room  for  the  door- 
keeper, he  comes  at  once  to  the  atrium  or  the  great  central  hall 
of  the  house. 

This  room,  whose  name  is  perhaps  the  reminder  of  the  dark  and 
smoky  interior  of  the  hut  in  which  the  aboriginal  Roman  lived 
and  from  which  was  evolved  the  house  of  the  later  Roman,  was 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  was  lighted  solely  by  an  opening  in  the 
centre  to  the  sky.  Four  marble  pillars  supported  the  upper  parts 
at  the  corners  of  the  opening,  and  beneath  the  aperture  was  a 
marble  basin,  in  which  was  gathered  the  water  from  the  roof,  and 
to  which  water  was  also  brought  in  pipes  for  a  constant  fountain. 
On  either  side  doors — often  concealed  by  rich  hangings — lead  into 
sleeping  apartments,  while  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance  two 
passages  gave  a  view  of  a  similar  room  beyond.  Between  these 
two  rooms,  and  also  between  the  passages,  was  a  small  room,  which 
was  the  master's  own — his  office,  his  library.  Seated  in  this  he 
could  survey  the  whole  house  at  a  glance,  and  while  screened  by 
curtains  could  watch  his  family  in  the  back  apartments,  and  by 
turning  his  head  note  what  guest  is  announced. 

These  details  would  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  visitor,  and  his 
attention  would  also  be  drawn  to  other  objects.  The  mosaic  floor, 
'arranged  in  tessellated  or  curious  patterns  of  white  and  dark  or 
colored  marbles,  was  polished  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  mirror,  while 
the  walls  glowed  with  the  richest  designs  of  the  decorator's  art. 
The  warm  sunlight  of  a  southern  clime,  entering  not  through 
windows,  but  directly  through  the  large  central  opening,  called 
for  and  harmonized  with  a  richness  of  color  andra  brilliancy  of  tint 
not  allowed  in  the  colder  north.  The  walls  were  never  mono- 
chromatic, but  on  black  backgrounds  were  arranged  rich  contrasts 
in  yellows,  reds,  greens,  and  blues,  in  endless  variety  and  har- 
mony. Architectural  designs  were  frequent,  representing  graceful 
fagades,  glimpses  of  interiors,  and  pleasing  effects  with  columns, 
arches,  and  perspectives.  More  common,  however,  were  paint- 
ings of  mythological  or  erotic  subjects,  or  scenes  from  still  life. 
Jupiter  seated  on  his  throne,  naughty  cupids  imprisoned  in  a  cage, 
and  a  vintage  scene  might  adorn  successive  sections  of  a  wall. 
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All  were  rich,  harmonious,  and  effective.  Whichever  way  one 
looked,  his  eye  fell  on  grateful  combinations  of  color  and  design. 
The  half  out-door  aspect  of  the  room,  given  by  the  great  central 
opening  framing  in  a  segment  of  the  sky,  was  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  rich  tints  that  glowed  upon  the  walls. 

But  the  atrium  had  a  peculiar  part  in  the  economy  of  the  house. 
It  was  the  meeting-ground  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world. 
The  two  spheres  of  public  and  domestic  life  touched  here.  It  was 
the  reception-room  which  was  opened  every  morning,  and  into 
which  the  dependents  of  the  master  of  the  house  poured  in  the 
early  hours  to  pay  their  morning  respects  to  their  patron,  and  if 
he  was  a  lawyer,  to  ask  his  advice.  Beyond  this  they  were  not 
to  go,  but  their  presence  here  was  one  of  the  social  requirements 
of  Roman  life.  In  this  room,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were 
displayed  all  the  badges  of  public  honor  that  belonged  to  the  fam- 
ilv.  Here  were  arranged  the  imagines  or  waxen  masks  of  deceased 
ancestors  of  the  family,  who  had  attained  the  offices  that  gave  the 
right  to  sit  in  the  ivory  chair  of  state.  In  some  cases  the  faces, 
blackened  with  age  and  dust  till  they  were  almost  unrecognizable, 
proclaimed  the  ancient  renown  of  the  house,  while  in  others  the 
greater  numbers  showed  how  needful  to  the  state  or  how  popular 
with  the  people  this  family  had  been.  In  later  times  these  masks 
were  not  the  sure  proofs  of  family  honors,  for  they  were  counter- 
feited, and  rich  and  ignoble  men  adorned  their  halls  with  imagines, 
bought  in  the  market  and  made  to  order,  of  ancestors  which  never 
existed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fraud  of  upstarts,  a  true  Roman 
never  lost  his  pride  in  these  memorials,  and  in  many  cases  the 
alrium  of  his  house  was  the  portrait  gallery  of  true  worth  and 
high  honor. 

But  after  observing  the  richness  of  the  atrium,  and  seeing  how 
well  it  is  adapted  in  its  arrangement  and  adornment  to  present  its 
owner  in  the  most  favorable  light  to  the  outer  world,  to  whose 
entrance  it  is  daily  opened,  the  visitor  will  naturally  wish  to  visit 
that  part  of  the  house  which  is  reserved  for  the  more  strictly  do- 
mestic and  social  uses.  He  will  then  pass  back  through  one  of 
the  passages  above  mentioned,  and,  descending  a  step,  find  himself 
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in  a  room  resembling  the  atrium,  only  larger  and  if  anything  more 
richly  adorned.  The  walls  display  the  same  richness  of  decora- 
tion, and  under  the  same  favorable  conditions.  The  central 
opening,  through  which  comes  all  the  light,  is  larger  than  in  the 
atrium.  The  upper  part  is  sustained  by  a  greater  number  of  pil- 
lars, and  these  are  beautified  by  rich  painting.  Within  the  en- 
closure of  the  pillars  is  a  large  marble  basin,  in  which  the  soft 
splash  of  water  is  constantly  heard.  Many-colored  fishes  play  in 
the  water,  and  dart  in  and  out  among  the  aquatic  plants,  that  give 
the  basin  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  lake.  As  the  atrium 
was  for  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  so  this  room  is  for  the 
household.  Shut  off  by  doors  or  heavy  curtains,  it  is  the  home 
room  of  the  Roman  matron,  and  over  its  mosaic  floor  the  children 
play  at  will.  Here  the  busy  master  can  come  and  be  at  rest  with 
his  family,  and  here  may  come  the  more  intimate  friends,  who 
bring  more  than  the  formal  greetings  of  the  atrium. 

Around  this  hall  are  arranged  little  rooms,  used  as  sleeping- 
rooms,  little  parlors  or  libraries,  and  on  one  side  the  triclinium  or 
dining-room,  with  its  couches,  accommodating  nine,  arranged  on 
three  sides  of  a  square.  The  walls  lack  the  busts  of  ancestry,  but 
all  about  are  placed  statues  and  works  of  art,  costly  furniture,  and 
whatever  can  make  the  place  both  comfortable  and  attractive.  In 
the  rear  of  the  hall  is  often  a  garden,  richly  cultivated,  though 
small,  a  promenade,  an  aviary  perhaps,  with  songsters  from  all 
quarters  adding  the  sweetness  of  sound  to  the  attractions  of  form 
and  color. 

The  upper  story  of  the  house  has  little  bed-rooms  arranged 
around  the  outer  walls,  and  connected  by  galleries  that  perhaps 
look  down  upon  the  large  courts  below.  The  rooms  are  mainly 
for  the  use  of  slaves. 

The  visitor  who  has  made  the  round  of  the  house  and  returns  to 
the  street,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck,  aside  from  the  richness  of 
decoration,  with  two  things  about  it.  The  first  is,  how  excellently 
it  is  arranged  for  the  double  purpose  of  publicity  and  privacy. 
The  large  afrium  fills  with  guests  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
ordinary  movements  of  the   family.     Crowds  may  come  and  go, 
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but  thev  do  not  interfere  with  the  family  life.  That  goes  quietly 
on.  Each  has  its  place — the  world,  and  the  family.  They  meet 
under  the  same  roof,  but  they  do  not  jostle.  The  second  thing  is, 
that  the  house  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate.  Its  heavy 
walls  are  protection  against  the  heat,  which  in  Rome  is  more 
dreaded  than  the  cold,  yet  the  interior  receives  the  sun  in-the  best 
and  most  healthful  way,  while  its  large  spaces  and  openings  up- 
ward toward  the  sky  assure  the  best  of  ventilation  and  the  purest 
of  air.  The  house  was  suited  to  its  needs,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  climate  ;  and  the  visitor  will  return  to  his  own  age  with  a  re- 
newed respect  for  the  Roman  who  could  make  such  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful. 

John  K.  Lord. 
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Rise,  winter  moon,  above  this  low  east  hill, 

Where  lie  the  white  tents  of  the  serried  dead. 

The  echoless  halls  of  space  you  calmly  tread 
With  solemn  step  and  aspect  grand  and  still. 

The  harbor  bay  begins  to  seethe  and  fill : 

I  hear  the  roar  of  waves  from  their  deep  sea-bed, 

As,  pressing  back  the  rush  of  tears  unshed, 
I  gaze  from  out  my  cottage  window-sill. 

Moon,  keep  thy  peaceful  watch  with  God  to-night: 
Wild,  sad,  fierce  thoughts  of  love  keep  watch  with  me. 
Moonlight,  into  my  vacant  bosom  glide, 

And  by  thy  influence  of  majestic  might 

Draw  my  soul  upward  as  thou  dost  the  sea, 

And  fill  me  full  with  the  peace  of  the  great  high  tide! 

William  Byron  E  or  bush. 
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ABOUT   NEWSPAPERS. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  the  past 
few  months  about  the  attractions  and  emoluments  of  newspaper 
work.  Please  notice  that  we  say  "  newspaper  work."  We  used 
to  say  "journalism,"  but  we  do  not  mean  that  in  the  present 
article  ; — only  Whitelaw  Reids,  Charles  A.  Danas,  and  dapper, 
pin-feathering  youths,  dreamers,  call  themselves  journalists.  The 
story  is  told  by  a  bank  clerk  of  a  young  man  who  came  to  de- 
posit a  small  sum  of  money, — it  must  have  been  infinitesimal, — 
and  said  he  was  a  "journalist."  Another  time  he  was  a  "re- 
porter," a  third  time  a  "newspaper  man,"  and  finally  an  "edi- 
tor." "Now  I  know,"  said  the  cashier,  "that  this  young  man 
is  rising  in  his  profession."  And  any  one  who  knows  much 
or  little  concerning  the  profession  knows  that  is  so.  But  a  careful 
scanning  of  the  horizon  gives  very  encouraging  signs  for  under- 
graduates who  feel  an  inclination  to  begin  the  world  in  a  news- 
paper office,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  the 
chances  are  excellent  for  a  generous  reward  to  those  willing  to 
do  conscientious,  hard  work.  A  year's  experience  would  be  of 
little  use  to  such  seekers  after  knowledge,  and  we  would  not 
enjoy  exposing  ourselves  to  you  as  a  teacher.  A  year's  expe- 
rience, we  realize,  would  by  no  means  suffice  as  a  guide  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  Our  object  is  simply  to  exhibit  the  favor- 
able position  of  the  constellations  in  the  newspaper  heavens,  both 
from  personal  experience  and  reference  to  able  writers  who  have 
labored  long  years  in  the  harness. 

The  newspaper  business  is  above  all  things  a  growing  business, 
as  statistics  show.  There  were  about  11,314  publications  in  this 
country  in  1880, — 971  of  them  being  dailies,  1,167  monthlies,  and 
8,633  weeklies.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  doubtless  grown 
to  15,000,  for  the  above  figures  had  grown  from  2,526  in  1850. 
Now  with  this  large  increase  of  the  business  there  has  been  an 
immense  demand  from  the  offices  for  workers,  and  the  call  has 
been  answered  less  from  our  colleges  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions than  from  the  less  educated  and  worse  equipped  ranks  outside. 
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It  is  very  reasonable  that  with  this  immense  amount  of  printed 
matter  thrown  upon  the  country  daily  there  must  be  a  quantity  of 
writing  done.  Our  times  are  not  like  those  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
or  the  "Grub  street"  days,  when  the  greatest  minds  waited  and 
labored  and  despaired  to  find  a  publisher.  It  is  conclusive  that 
there  is  a  market  for  writing,  and  from  Matthew  Arnold's  criti- 
cism of  us,  and  a  glance  over  some  of  the  newspapers,  it  seems 
deplorable  that  there  is  not  a  better  supply  for  this  same  demand. 
Then  cheer  up,  young  man.  If  you  think  you  can  write,  if  you 
tingle  with  a  desire  to  instruct  the  world,  teach  yourself,  equip 
yourself,  and  you  are  the  person  most  needed. 

But  you  are  discouraged,  you  say ;  no  one  has  offered  you  as 
much  as  you  can  gain  by  teaching  school.  Indeed,  you  find  you 
may  not  earn  anything  for  a  month  or  two,  and  even  then  the 
small  pittance  with  which  you  are  to  begin  is  not  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  This  is  very  true.  But  look  at  nearly 
every  other  profession.  You  must  have  an  especial  training  to 
be  an  editor,  as  for  anything  else,  and  so  far  as  schools  of  journal- 
ism have  gone,  their  worth  is  little.  The  best  school  for  a  news- 
paper man  is  in  a  live  newspaper  office.  To  be  a  minister,  a 
lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  you  have  to  pay  an  expensive  price  for  an 
additional  education,  but  as  you  enter  an  office  you  get  the  train- 
ing and  a  little  cash  beside.  And  right  here  we  wish  to  give  to 
those  who  need  it  this  practical  advice  :  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
make  your  best  girl  permanent,  if  you  are  going  to  be  an  editor. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  the  entertaining  and  eccentric  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  recently  made  an  address  at  Milwaukee  on  "The 
Modern  Newspaper,"  from  which  we  shall  quote.  He  speaks 
most  sensibly  of  a  newspaper  man's  equipment,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  has,  we  think,  struck  the  "nail  on  the  head." 
Read,  lor  instance,  the  following: 

A    journalist    must   be    an    all-around    man.       He    must   know 
whether   the   theology  of  the    parson   is   sound,  whether  the   phys- 
iology of  the  doctor  is  genuine,  and  whether  the  law  of  the  lawyer 
good   law  or  not.      His  education,  accordingly,  should  be  cx- 
dingly  extensive.     11"  possible,  he  should  be   sent  to  college. 
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He  should  learn  everything  that  the  college  has  to  teach  ;  but, 
what  is  more  important,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  school  of  practi- 
cal life  and  of  active  and  actual  business. 

Such  an  ideal  presentation  of  the  newspaper  man  would  natural- 
ly be  disheartening  to  an  undergraduate,  but  it  seems  to  us  it  need 
not  be.  We  have  learned  nowadays  that  a  minister  is  really 
human,  and  only  the  Roman  Catholics  look  to  their  revered  priest 
as  something  beyond  them.  But,  bless  you  !  a  newspaper  man 
is  the  incarnation  of  humanity  and  all  its  weaknesses.  He  surely 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  all  Mr.  Dana  thinks  he  should, 
and  he  does  not.  Mr.  Dana  knows  this.  What  he  means  is, 
that  the  editor  must  know  where  to  find  these  things.  Every 
newspaper  office  is  equipped  with  books  of  reference,  by  which 
in  very  short  notice  almost  any  class  of  practical  and  political 
information  can  be  given. 

College  life,  carried  on  in  the  true  college  spirit,  where  young 
men  mingle  with  young  men,  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
the  newspaper  business.  Now,  don't  think  you  must  be  "lit-' 
erary  "  to  succeed  in  newspaper  work.  It  is  much  better  to  know 
our  system  of  national  banks,  than  to  have  read  all  Milton  and 
Dante.  It  is  better  to  know  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  and  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  her  governmental  workings, 
than  to  be  able  to  read  King  Alfred's  Anglo  Saxon  at  a  glance. 
Who  will  not  say  that  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  not 
worth  a  dozen  books  like  Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"? 
No,  do  not  be  "literary"  and  despise  the  practical  and  political,  if 
you  want  to  be  an  editor.  But,  by  all  means,  my  dear  fellow, 
cultivate  a  happy  combination  of  the  two.  A  farmer's  dinner  is 
incomplete  without  its  apple  pie,  and  so  is  a  newspaper  page  with- 
out its  relief  in  poetry,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  Still  there  is 
no  room  on  any  paper  for  the  young  man  that  does  not  know 
something  else  beside  "books."  Common-sense — the  rarest  of 
good  qualities,  and  therefore  the  most  to  be  cultivated — is  the 
power  that  has  made  our  newspapers.  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Irving,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  all  this  train  of  pure  and  noble 
souls,  would  not  have  made  the  American  newspaper  a  success. 
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A  young  man,  in  spite  of  himself,  is  carried  out  into  the  world 
much  as  a  steam  engine  is  carried  along  its  rails.  Before  he 
knows  it,  he  begins  to  feel  the  pulse-throbs  of  the  universe  ;  he 
knows  what  is  going  on  about  him  ;  it  is  his  duty  and  his  path  to 
success  to  know  certain  things,  and  he  is  educated  almost  uncon- 
sciously. So  if  he  advances,  this  sort  of  knowledge  advances  too, 
and  he  gains  that  benefit  that  a  true  and  wholesome  knowledge  of 
the  world  will  always  give.  He  sees  the  follies  of  self-indulgence 
and  the  fallacies  of  deceit  and  underhandedness,  and  if  he  does 
not  learn  that  it  is  good,  honest  work,  regardless  of  religion,  and 
considered  merely  as  a  tool  to  success,  that  advances  him,  he  does 
not  imbibe  the  true  spirit  of  the  situation.  This  is  inclined  to 
make  him  a  cynic ;  and  newspaper  men,  doubtless  more  than  any 
other,  are  open  to  the  accusation  of  being  self-conceited,  self-con- 
scious, and  cynical.  It  would  be  well  for  the  young  man  entering 
the  newspaper  business  to  consider  this,  and  guard  against  it 
early. 

The  influence  of  the  press  is  beyond  the  pulpit,  or  the  court- 
room, or  the  legislature.  Its  words  go  into  the  household  :  its 
audience  is  more  vast,  and  many  hands  and  intellects  make  it 
more  powerful.  But  this  makes  its  responsibility  only  the  greater, 
and  every  man  who  enters  the  field  should  feel  this  duty  to 
the  people.  His  spirit  should  be,  therefore,  as  solemn  and  sin- 
cere as  the  clergyman's  ordination  vows,  or  a  physician's  oath  in 
taking  his  degree. 

Stanley  Edwards   Johnson. 
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THE  POOR  YOUNG  MAN. 

1. 

When  I  was  studying  in  Madrid,  my  rooms  were  on  the  Calle  de 
los  Cinco  Olivars,  just  by  the  Plaza  Barcelona.  From  my  win- 
dow on  the  street  one  could  easily  distinguish  the  conversation  of 
the  people  passing  underneath.  Two  women  were  standing  on 
the  walk  one  morning,  talking,  when  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a 
threadbare  coat  of  black,  went  by.  I  had  often  noticed  him  before, 
and  had  remarked  his  striking  face,  with  its  thin,  clear-cut  feat- 
ures and  air  of  haughtiness,  sharply  contrasting  with  his  ragged 
clothes,  as  though  the  spiritual  were  fed  while  the  animal  was 
starved. 

"  I  know  him,"  said  one  of  the  women.  "  He  lives  in  the  top- 
most story  of  the  flosada  yonder,  opposite  my  house.  He  is  very 
poor,  and  writes  all  day  to  support  himself.  He  must  be  quite 
alone  in  the  world." 

11. 

A  young  man  lay  under  a  magnolia  tree  which  stood  on  a  knoll 
out  in  the  quiet  country.  It  was  a  magical  summer  afternoon. 
The  white  mysteries  of  cloud-form  floated  majestically  across  the 
glad  blue  heaven,  for  on  the  massy  cushions  sat  the  invisible  gods. 
Between  them  were  the  vistas  of  eternity. 

Light  hands  caressed  this  dreamer's  forehead,  his  cheeks,  his 
bosom — or  was  it  the  breath  of  the  wonderful,  near  distant  land, 
wafted  upon  the  illusive  breeze, — that  land  which,  half  promised 
and  half  yearned  for,  rides  in  a  mirage  of  fragrance  on  the  vernal 
air?  Spirits  of  ether  circled  him  about,  each  softly  touching  to 
cadence  a  celestial  zither — or  was  it  the  song  of  the  myriad  insects? 

in. 

It  was  the  interior  of  a  great  cathedral,  whose  monster  pillars 
stretched  their  rounded  forms  up  from  the  marbled  floor  into 
arched  profundity.  Here  and  there  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  peni- 
tent was  lost  in  the  vast  dimness.     Candelabras,  half  obscuredl^y 
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the  dense  incense,  stood  against  the  background,  like  learned  men 
in  the  mediaeval  ages.  Far  up  in  a  cornqr  the  vesper  crowned 
one  of  the  stained  windows  with  a  colored  halo,  and  its  softened 
image  moved  over  the  gray  wall.     Peace  brooded  everywhere. 

Then  (it  seemed  ages  away)  the  organ  began  to  whisper  of 
human  passion,  of  its  minor  notes' of  plaintive  weakness  and  its 
voluminous  triumph  of  rejoicing  strength,  while  a  procession  of 
choir-boys  filed  solemnly  to  their  places,  and  the  great  depths  sub- 
dued the  Miserere  of  their  shrill  voices  to  infinite  pathos.  One 
listener,  as  he  knelt  entranced,  felt  his  companion  near,  his  finger 
pointing  upward,  his  expression  that  of  silent  comfort,  not  to  be 
exchanged  for  all  the  sympathy  of  earth. 

IV. 

He  stood  on  the  billow-swept,  pebble-scoured  beach  of  the  sea. 
The  clouds  had  dropped  their  heavy  lids  over  the  eye  of  day, 
and  the  twilight  arch,  the  boundary  of  night,  had  begun  to  climb 
the  sky.  On  the  waters  before  him  lay  the  shining  pathway  to 
the  home  of  the  setting  sun. 

Children  with  cheeks  of  pearly  pink  like  the  inside  of  a  shell 
ran  along  the  road  of  gold,  inviting  him  to  share  in  their  undying 
sport  and  follow  them  to  the  rosy  playground  of  the  west.  Maid- 
ens clad  in  colored  mists  stood  in  the  distance,  beckoning  ! 

The  vision  vanished,  and  only  the  ocean  heaved  its  tumbling 
waves  until  the  glory  touched  their  crests  with  pink — only  mist- 
like beams  gleamed  above  the  sinking  clouds  :  a  moment  more, 
and  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon. 

v. 

A  garret  with  a  small  stand,  two  broken  chairs,  a  ragged  bed,  a 
shelf  of  books,  and  countless  cracks  and  cobwebs.  A  cheap  can- 
dle, whose  spirit  flame,  fettered  to  its  tallow  body,  tugged  and 
Struggled  to  get  free,  stood  on  the  table,  and  uncouth  shadows 
groped  over  the  walls  with  their  long,  clumsy  arms,  or  fought  in 
confused   blindness.      Outside  the   air  was  pregnant  with   stillness, 
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and  the  stars  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  in  swift,  straight  lines 
across  the  dark  sky.   , 

The  same  young  man  sat  here,  reading  intently.  Suddenly  he 
glanced  up,  his  eyes  suffused  with  tearless  passion,  and  mur- 
mured, "  I,  too,  have  heard  the  Master  !" 

Then  all  began  to  fade  away, — only  those  fascinating,  glitter- 
ing eyes  drew  me  irresistibly  on,  and 

VI. 

I  awoke.     I  had  fallen  asleep  in  my  chair. 

As  the  young  man  passed  next  morning,  his  features  seemed 
invested  with  new  meaning. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  really  quite  alone  in  the  world,"  I  found  my- 
self saying  aloud. 

W.  S.  R. 
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Across  the  fields  from  the  maples  tall 
The  growing  shadows,  which  slowly  fall, 

Are  black  and  cold. 
The  winds  that  howl  through  the  leafless  trees 
In  restless  tumult,  and  break  and  freeze, 

Are  strong  and  bold. 

The  sky  is  lead,  with  a  flush  of  red 

That  deepens  eastward  and  fades  o'erhead  ■ 

The  land  is  sear. 
With  ceaseless  moan  from  the  forests  bare 
A  lament  is  borne  through  the  crisp,  clear  air 

For  the  dying  year. 

A  softened  swell  from  the  vesper  bell 
Steals  o'er  the  land,  and  that  all  is  well 

It  seems  to  say. 
Now  peace  is  deep,  and  the  wild  winds  sleep ; 
A  western  star  shall  a  close  watch  keep 

O'er  the  dying  day. 


Ozora  S.  Davis. 
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TWO    EUROPEAN    CHAMBERS    OF   HORRORS. 

In  collections  like  those  of  the  Eden  Musee  in  New  York  and 
Madame  Tussaud's  in  London,  the  centre  of  attraction  is  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors,  and  the  multitude  of  visitors  seem  never  so 
happv  as  when  shivering  with  fright  and  with  hair  almost  literally 
standing  on  end.  To  be  sure,  a  higher  class  of  visitors  come 
here  than  those  who  throng  the  morgues  in  our  large  cities,  or 
those  who  form  the  audiences  at  the  executions  in  our  prisons,  but 
the  attraction  is  the  same.  Following  this  out,  one  accounts  for 
the  popularity  which  certain  European  resorts  have  attained,  and, 
although  far  different  from  the  accepted  form,  the  Musee  Wiertz 
in  Brussels  and  the  torture  chamber  in  Nuremberg  well  deserve 
the  position  of  ideals  in  this  line. 

Antoine  Wiertz  was  an  eccentric  Belgian  painter,  who  lived  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century.  From  the  first  he  held  that  the 
practice  of  selling  paintings  was  proving  the  ruin  of  art,  and,  for 
that  reason,  he  always  declined  the  offers  of  would-be  purchasers. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  worked  in  garrets,  starving 
himself,  but  still  resolutely  maintaining  his  position  until  he  was 
presented  with  a  studio  by  the  Belgian  government  on  the  condi- 
tion that  at  his  death  his  pictures  should  be  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
nation.  Here  he  worked  with  renewed  vigor,  and  succeeded  in  cov- 
ering the  walls  with  paintings  in  which  every  stroke  of  his  brush 
gave  new  proofs  of  his  artistic  strength  as  well  as  eccentricity.  He 
paid  his  daily  expenses  by  the  profits  of  portrait  painting,  but  only 
when  brought  to  absolute  want  would  he  do  even  this.  Upon  his 
death  in  1865  his  promise  was  kept,  and  the  result  of  his  life's  work 
was  delivered  intact  with  his  studio  to  the  Belgian  government. 

The  Musee  Wiertz,  as  the  studio  is  now  called,  is  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  other  attractions  of  Brussels,  and  for  that  reason 
many  visitors  to  the  city  fail  to  discover  it;  but,  after  exercising  a 
i  deal  of  patience,  and  by  questioning  every  one  from  the 
poli<  em  an  down  to  the  street  urchins,  one  at  length  reaches  the 
unpretending  brick  building,  now  half  covered  with  ivy,  and  stand- 
ing retired  in  the  midst  of  a  little:  garden.  Upon  entering  the 
door,  you  see   an    instance  of  the   taste  of  the  artist.      He  loved   to 
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startle  his  visitors,  and  everywhere  are  proofs  of  this  idiosyncrasy. 
In  this  particular  case  it  is  a  fierce  looking  brigand,  who,  with 
accurate  aim,  points  his  musket  at  the  unsuspecting  visitor.  The 
artist  has  skilfully  painted  the  background,  and  so  perfect  is  it 
that  it  takes  close  examination  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  in 
reality  some  cut-throat  who  peers  in  through  the  open  window. 

Passing  on,  you  enter  the  principal  apartment  of  the  museum, 
and  pause  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  scenes  before  you.  Words 
fail  to  convey  the  impressions  given  by  these  terrible  pictures. 
Ghastly  scenes,  mortal  struggles,  faces  and  figures  distorted  with 
agony,  all  are  here  represented  with  frightful  realism,  and  it  is 
with  relief  that  one  can  turn  from  these  to  some  of  the  dainty  bits 
which  are  scattered  about  to  show  the  versatility  of  the  artist.  As 
in  the  vestibule,  surprises,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  are  prepared 
for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  and  the  guide  tells  in  broken  English 
of  how  Wiertz  himself  used  to  laugh  as  his  troublesome  friends 
would  be  frightened  away  by  the  painted  dog  who  glared  so 
ferociously  from  his  painted  kennel.  A  placard  bids  us  ask  the 
concierge  for  further  information,  and,  on  turning  to  comply  with 
this  request,  we  look  apparently  into  a  smaller  apartment,  where 
the  old  man  sits  nodding  over  his  newspaper.  Here,  as  in  the 
'other  cases,  the  illusion  is  perfect. 

Homer  was  a  favorite  author  of  M.  Wiertz's,  and  from  the  Odys- 
sey and  the  Iliad  he  received  the  inspiration  for  some  of  his  most 
effective  pieces.  On  one  gigantic  canvas  his  ideals  of  the  awful  and 
of  the  beautiful  are  blended  in  a  representation  of  the  struggle  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  for  the  body  of  Patroclus.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  scene  presenting  more  vividly  to  the  eye  such  fierce 
contention,  such  intense  action,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  strife,  the  graceful  body  of  the  dead  Grecian  youth. 
Beauty  and  deformity,  death  and  life,  repose  and  action  ; — it  seems 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  antithesis,  but  yet,  in  a  much 
smaller  painting,  is  one  nearly  if  not  quite  as  fine.  A  scene  in 
hell  is  represented — Napoleon  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  throng 
of  the  widows  and  children  left  destitute  by  his  campaigns.  They 
crowd  around  him,  and  thrust  into  his  face  the  limbs  and  arms  lost 
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for  him.  One  pours  over  his  head  the  blood  shed  in  his  cause, 
another  brings  in  her  arms  the  ghastly  head  of  a  husband  who 
was  killed  by  his  orders,  and  all  seem  to  curse  him  as  the  author 
of  their  misery  ;  but  yet  he  seems  immovable,  absolutely  untouched 
by  their  terrible  appeal,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  wailing  his  features 
have  lost  not  a  bit  of  that  stony  firmness  which  we  associate  with 
him.  This  powerful  scene  is  on  a  small  canvas,  hung  in  an  unim- 
portant place,  where  half  of  the  visitors  fail  to  notice  it,  but  no  one 
picture  displays  to  a  greater  degree  the  mad  genius  of  this  mad  artist. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  succession  of  peep-holes,  through 
which  one  sees  some  of  the  more  dramatic  of  the  paintings,  those 
which  need  carefully  arranged  lights  to  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Here  is  one  which  especially  haunts  the  visitor  after  leav- 
ing the  hall,  and  he  is  indeed  a  fortunate  man  who  ever  forgets 
the  scene.  You  are  transported  at  once  to  the  midst  of  a  funeral 
vault.  The  skulls  and  bones  of  generations  are  scattered  about, 
and  a  huge  spider  seems  the  only  living  thing;  but,  no, — in  the 
centre  is  a  rude  pine  coffin,  upon  which  is  the  inscription  "  Died 
from  cholera r  stamped  in  bright  red.  The  unfortunate  victim 
has  been  buried,  and,  recovering  sensibility,  by  sheer  physical 
strength  he  has  forced  apart  the  cover  of  his  coffin.  His  clenched 
hand  protrudes  through  the  aperture,  and  in  the  dim  light  you  can 
see  the  terrible  expression  which  comes  over  his  face  as  he  realizes 
that  he  is  buried  alive.  It  is  a  fearful  scene,  and  the  man  who 
could  successfully  paint  a  picture  like  that  was  either  a  madman 
or  one  of  the  greatest  artists  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  a  much  different  locality  is  the  other  Chamber  of  Horrors — 
the  old  castle  in  Nuremberg.  The  picturesque  tower  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  city,  and  from  its  summit  one 
obtains  a  perfect  view  of  the  quaint  gabled  roofs  of  this  old  Bava- 
rian city.  Turning  inside,  a  very  different  sight  is  seen.  Here 
arc  preserved  the  instruments  of  torture  used  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  guide,  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  explains  in  shrill  tones  the 
uses  of  the  various  implements.  All  these  are  kept  with  perfect 
care,  and,  with  a  collection  of  old  prints  of  the  time,  teach  a  lesson 
in  history  sometimes  overlooked.      Having  finished  the  inspection 
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of  these,  a  dark-haired  German  girl,  the  granddaughter  of  the 
former  guide,  lights  a  flickering  candle,  and  leads  the  way  up  the 
dark  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the  gloomy  hall  where  the  Iron 
Maiden  did  her  deadly  work.  All  the  ghost  stories  of  a  lifetime 
are  recalled  as  you  slowly  ascend,  and  as  the  history  of  the  tower 
is  told  in  guttural  German  by  the  guide,  who  looks,  by  the  dim 
light  of  her  candle,  like  an  ideal  heroine  for  one  of  Hoffmann's 
weird  tales.  Now  you  see  the  dark  outlines  of  the  Maiden,  and 
coming  nearer  you  can  inspect  it  closely.  It  is  an  iron  box  made 
in  the  form  of  a  young  lady,  with  a  face  rudely  colored  to  carry 
the  representation  still  further.  The  front  of  the  figure  consists  of 
two  doors,  which  swing  open  and  show  their  construction.  All 
along  the  inside  are  long  spikes  projecting  towards  the  interior, — 
one  on  each  door  to  penetrate  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  half  a 
dozen  lower  down  to  pierce  his  body.  Then  your  guide  slowly 
closes  the  doors  until  they  hit  together  with  an  ominous  clang, 
which  is  reechoed  all  over  the  tower.  In  the  silence  which  fol- 
lows you  feel  as  the  victim  must  have  felt  when  waiting  for  this 
fearful  death.  Now  she  opens  the  doors  once  more,  and,  stoop- 
ing forward,  touches  a  spring  in  the  floor,  throwing  open  the 
trap-door  through  which  the  mangled  body  of  the  Maiden's  victim 
dropped  into  the  moat  a  long  way  below.  By  the  feeble  light  of 
the  candle  you  try  to  peer  down  into  the  darkness,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.    Once  within  this  tower  meant  to  be  lost  forever. 

Above  are  the  cells,  in  which  prisoners  were  confined  while 
waiting  for  death  by  the  Maiden,  and  higher  still  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  souvenirs  of  those  who  were  confined  there  centuries  ago, 
and  who  met  their  death  within  these  gloomy  walls  ;  but  after  once 
having  seen  the  Iron  Maiden,  everything  else  seems  trivial.  You 
see  that  terrible  figure  standing  before  you,  and  you  seem  to  hear 
again  and  again  the  din  which  followed  the  closing  of  those  heavy 
spiked  doors  ;  but  now,  in  addition,  you  hear,  or  imagine  that  you 
hear,  a  groan  and  a  stifled  cry  of  agony.  To  remain  longer  here 
is  impossible,  and  only  when  out  again  in  the  sunlight,  with 
the  red  roofs  of  Nuremberg  at  your  feet,  is  the  hideous  dream 
driven  away.  Jay  B.  Benton. 
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All  the  bleak  November  day  snow  had  been  driving  in  scuds 
from  the  south-west,  sifting  among  the  sear  grasses  of  the  meadows 
with  a  sad  sound,  blotting  cut  all  view  of  the  near  hills,  and  soon 
ceasing  as  quickly  as  it  came.  Then  the  leaden  clouds  would 
drift  apart  and  break,  disclosing  an  irregular  patch  of  the  purest 
blue,  far  into  which  one  could  look  for  a  moment,  and  then  the 
hurrying  mass  would  shut  it  out  again.  The  squalls  had  not  been 
able  to  cover  the  cold  earth  with  more  than  a  half  inch  of  its  win- 
ter blanket,  but  the  frequency  of  the  flurries  had  ruined  our  hope 
of  any  view  from  the  mountain  summit,  so  we  were  slowly  de- 
scending. How  dreary  are  these  mountain  surroundings,  and 
what  a  lonely  life  must  be  led  in  the  little  houses  scattered  along 
the  rocky  roads,  when  winter  is  threatening  and  the  green  gar- 
ments of  the  mighty  hills  are  all  gone  !  Little  faces  were  pressed 
against  the  panes  often  as  we  passed,  and  the  sight  of  our  com- 
pany was,  perhaps,  the  only  event  to  break  the  monotony  of  a 
week,  except  the  sound  of  a  distant  cannon,  booming  at  intervals 
during  the  day,  which  told  that  somebody  had  been  elected  to  the 
nation's  highest  office,  though  the  women  in  the  houses  hardly 
knew  who  it  was. 

There  is  something  in  the  setting  of  the  sun  which  brings  a 
sense  of  holy  calm  over  the  beholder.  Perhaps  it  is  the  symbol 
of  death  in  that  glorious  sinking  of  the  mighty  king  ;  perhaps  there 
is  something  in  the  flashing  and  fading  of  orange  and  crimson 
which  suggests  hills  and  palaces  far  away,  to  which  we  shall  some 
day  come,  floating  as  did  the  canoe  of  Hiawatha  down  the  wide, 
flaming  avenues. 

The  clouds  were  breaking  just  above  the  western  horizon. 
Great  masses,  ragged  and  red,  hung  on  the  trail  of  the  gray  host 
slowly  creeping  north-eastward.  The  mountains  far  in  the  west 
e  blue  and  cold,  but  above  them  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  was  all 
aglow  with  colors,  which  met  and  warmed  the  tattered  clouds. 
Slowly  the  crimson  space  grew  wider  ;  the  colors  faded  into  the 
increasing  blue  ;    they  threw   a  mantle   of  purple  over  the   nearer 
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hills,  cast  a  tinge  of  the  faintest  green  upon  the  base  of  the  one 
cloud-mass  remaining,  and  seemed  to  bless  the  wind-swept  fields 
with  a  promise  of  warmth. 

It  was  a  curious  old  man  that  we  passed  soon  after,  just  as  the 
sunset  was  fading.  He  stood  upon  a  bridge  flung  over  a  noisy, 
swollen  brook,  near  a  ruined  mill,  and  had  evidently  been  watch- 
ing the  sun.  There  was  a  look  in  his  face  so  tender  and  patient 
that  it  seemed  sadly  out  of  place  under  the  slouched  hat,  beneath 
which  stole  out  some  locks  of  hair  almost  as  white  as  the  fresh 
snow  on  the  foot-path.  He  passed  us  with  a  cheerful  smile  and 
greeting,  and  toiled  slowly  up  the  hill.  I  asked  about  him  in  the 
village  that  night,  and  only  with  difficulty  learned  anything. 
Finally  an  old  lady  told  me  that  she  had  known  him  when  a  boy. 
He  came  from  the  state  across  the  Connecticut,  and  lived  on  a 
small  farm  up  on  the  mountain  with  a  nephew.  Long  ago,  when 
his  shoulders  were  not  bent  as  now,  and  when  he  was  the  braw- 
niest young  man  of  the  village  which  nestled  close  under  Killing- 
ton,  he  had  loved  a  fair  girl,  who  had  been  his  schoolmate  and 
friend  in  the  years  of  his  childhood.  The  day  had  been  set  for 
their  wedding,  the  farm  was  bought  and  almost  paid  for,  when  the 
fever  ran  through  the  village,  and  she  was  stricken.  Three  times 
the  seventh  day  passed  by,  and  the  terrible  conflict  went  on,  but 
before  the  fourth  had  come  disease  had  conquered  the  strong  young 
life.  The  farm  in  the  valley  was  sold,  and  the  young  man,  in 
despair,  left  the  village  of  his  birth.  She  said  that  he  was  always 
kind  and  cheerful.  He  always  came  to  the  village  church  on 
Sundays  ;  but  when  he  was  observed  watching  the  mountains  in 
the  west,  his  face  would  light  with  that  strange  gleam  which 
we  may  imagine  prophets  sometimes  had. 

Who  can  tell  what  sights  are  seen  by  those  whose  souls  have 
been  tried  through  many  years  by  a  constant  grief,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  great  happiness,  once  almost  theirs,  is  lost  forever? 
And  I  wonder  if  the  white-haired  man,  watching  Killington  fade 
into  gloom  that  evening,  saw  more  clearly  than  I  the  hills  and 
the  palaces. 

Ozora  S.  Davis, 


The  Chair. 


The  gradual  improvement  of  holiday  gift-books  during  the  last 
few  years  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  marks  of  growth  in 
what  might  be  styled  a  semi-literary  advance.  This  manner  of 
issuing  standard  works,  with  truly  artistic  illustration,  cannot  but 
tend  to  popularize  the  aesthetic  masterpieces  of  English.  Not  only 
is  there  an  increase  in  number,  but  also  in  quality.  The  second- 
class  contribution,  the  inelegant  and  flashy  cuts  of  a  few  years 
ago,  have  given  way  to  a  more  excellent  literary  merit,  and  to  illus- 
tration which  is  truly  artistic.  It  gives  the  artist  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  finest  workmanship  on  the  ground-work  of  themes  which 
have  engaged  our  highest  literary  genius.  The  finer  distinctions 
of  real  life  are  brought  out,  which  cannot  be  drawn  in  language. 
Literature  and  art  in  every  department  are  more  or  less  bound  by 
public  taste,  and  anything  which  puts  the  latter  on  a  higher  plane 
is  commendable. 


One  of  the  first  disappointments  which  a  Freshman 'is  apt  to 
encounter,  as  he  gradually  becomes  acquainted  with  Hanover,  is 
that  experienced  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Gymnasium.  He  goes 
back  to  the  time  when,  around  the  fireside  at  home  with  his  par- 
ents, catalogues  were  studied  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  various  New  England  colleges.  He 
remembers  distinctly  how  the  statement,  "The  Gymnasium  is 
supplied  with  necessary  apparatus,  and  open  daily  for  the  use  of 
Students,"  was  scored  in  favor  of  Dartmouth.  He  remembers  al- 
most the  last  advice  given  him  was  to  take  plenty  of  exercise  ;  and 
now  he  wonders  if  this  is  the  place  where  for  four  long  winters  he 
must  go  through  a  daily  routine,  where  the  only  incentive  is  that 
lie  must  move  to  keep  warm,  where  the  mercury  hovers  about  the 
freezing   point,  and   the   few  chest  weights  seem  to  be  begrudged 
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the  oil  that  would  keep  them  from  giving  such  an  unutterable 
shrieking  as  language  cannot  describe.  In  view  of  this  state  of 
affairs  in  the  past,  we  have  been  met  with  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment, The  Gym.  cannot  be  repaired  as  long  as  base-ball  practice 
continues  there.  This  can  no  longer  avail,  since  the  students  have 
now  under  way  a  suitable  building  for  this  purpose.  We  do  not 
wish  to  appear  as  finding  fault  before  there  has  been  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  the  necessary  repairs,  but  simply  to  repeat  the 
question  which  one  hears  everywhere,  Are  we  to  have  a  better 
Gym.,  or  not? 


For  years  there  has  been  complaint  that  the  support  given  the 
Lecture  Association  has  not  been  sufficient  to  employ  first-class 
talent  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances  during  each  season. 
There  has  long  been  talk  of  inviting  prominent  Alumni  to  come 
and  lecture  on  the  different  professions.  Invitations  have  been 
sent  in  previous  years,  but  for  some  reason  the  course  composed 
entirely  of  Dartmouth  Alumni  has  never  been  given.  This  year 
the  Lit.  proposes  to  attempt  the  giving  of  such  a  course  of  lect- 
ures. The  original  intention  of  covering  all  the  professions  will 
be  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible,  but  it  is  probable  that  on  Law 
and  Journalism  there  will  be  more  than  one  speaker.  The  Lit. 
has  secured  enough  aid  from  the  Alumni  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  course,  and  the  lectures  will  he  free  to  all.  The  names  of 
the  speakers  will  not  be  given  until  definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  dates.  The  course  will  be  given  during 
the  winter  term,  and  the  lectures  will  be  five  or  six  in  number. 


We  cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  the  efficient  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  committee  last  appointed  in  charge  of  erect- 
ing the  new  base-ball  cage.  Taking  it  up  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  building  would  have  to  be  delayed  until  spring,  they 
have  been  energetic,  and  the  work  is  now  rapidly  progressing. 
The  building  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sanborn  lot,  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  cemetery.  The  dimensions  are  ioo  X  50  feet, 
with  twenty-foot  posts,  and  pitch  roof  ten  feet  above  this,  so  that 
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the  centre  will  be  thirty  feet  from  the  floor.  It  runs  north  and 
south,  with  the  entrance  on  the  east  side.  The  north  end  will  be 
so  arranged  that  ante-rooms  may  be  put  in  later,  which  time  and 
money  will  not  permit  at  present.  A  cellar  will  be  dug,  but  the 
heating  will  be  by  stove  for  this  winter.  The  south  end,  toward 
which  the  batter  faces,  will  be  protected  by  a  wire  netting,  and 
without  windows.  There  will  be  a  tennis  court  in  it.  It  is  to  be 
completed  by  January  15th,  and  will  cost  $2,200.  The  committee 
speak  highly  of  the  manner  in  which  many  Alumni  have  respond- 
ed to  the  call  for  help.  There  are  a  few  who  have  promised  aid, 
but  have  not  as  yet  sent  it  in.  This  ought  to  be  forwarded  at 
once,  as  the  money  has  to  be  paid  in  while  the  work  progresses. 
As  to  the  amounts  pledged  by  the  students,  we  feel  sure  that  they 
will  pay  in  the  money  promptly,  so  that  those  who  have  taken  the 
responsibility  of  the  contract  will  have  no  inconvenience  in  meet- 
ing their  agreements. 


With  every  presidential  election  the  typical  cry  goes  up  against 
our  method  of  choosing  a  chief  magistrate,  emanating  from  a  gen- 
eral idea  that  the  industrial  interruption  is  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  call  for  a  change.  In  this  superficial  view  the  material  loss 
seems  to  blind  the  eye  to  benefits  of  another  kind.  Scarcely  noticed 
is  the  fact  that  our  political  education  comes  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  increased  attention  given  to  national  questions  every  four 
years.  The  maxim  that  "  Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm"  is  as  true  in  these  quiet  times  as  when  independence 
and  colonial  rights  were  the  points  at  issue.  By  enthusiastic  study 
of  these  questions  the  common  man  stands  on  a  level  with  the 
capitalist.  The  campaign  just  closed  has  been  one  of  just  such 
attention  to  national  questions  ;  and  of  far  greater  value  than  the 
gain  to  one  party,  or  the  loss  to  another,  is  the  tendency  revealed 
among  our  people,  which  indicates  that  personal  invective  is  giv- 
ing way  to  a  more  careful  and  thoughtful  treatment  of  party 
issues. 


By  the  Way. 


While  "  browsing'  in  the  library,  the  other  day,  I  chanced 
upon  an  old  and  worn  copy  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  "  Social  Manners 
of  the  Americans,"  and  was  much  interested  in  the  marginal  com- 
ments upon  the  text.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  attacks  made 
by  the  English  upon  our  social  customs,  and  I  believe  the  first  by 
an  English  woman.  That  the  criticism  was  unjust  goes  without 
saying,  and  one  finds  no  difficulty  in  excusing  the  reader  of  al- 
most half  a  century  ago  who  wrote  at  the  end,  "  The  person  who 
wrote  this  book  gives  a  fair  sample  of  ignorance  and  foolishness 
combined.  Her  conscience  is  of  a  substance  most  elastic,  and  her 
tongue  frameth  conceit."  Other  interlinear  remarks,  of  far  more 
lurid  character,  occur  throughout  the  book,  where  the  writer  has 
made  herself  particularly  obnoxious.  She  penetrated  to  the  fron- 
tier of  civilization — to  Ohio  and  Indiana — and  found  in  the  towns 
along  the  Ohio,  of  which  the  country  was  then  justly  proud,  much 
material  for  ridicule.  The  book  must  have  excited  considerable 
curiosity,  for  the  preface  tells  us  it  ran  through  three  editions. 
The  pages  of  this  volume  are  dark  from  countless  finger-markings. 


* 


The  theological  alcove  is  rich  in  curiosities.  There  are  Bibles 
in  every  known,  and  one  unknown,  tongue;  sets  of  huge  folios, 
one  a  polyglot  Bible  in  six  different  languages,  arranged  in  paral- 
lel sections ;  Bibles  of  all  sizes,  with  every  variety  of  binding, 
heavy  vellum,  leather  black  and  rotten  with  age,  with  marks  of 
the  old  clasps,  long  fallen  off;  Bibles  printed  in  every  century 
since  the  sixteenth ;  Bibles  for  the  blind,  with  raised  letters,  to  be 
read  by  the  touch.  The  most  interesting  are  two  copies  of  trans- 
lations into  the  Indian  language,  made  by  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege.    Could  some  of  the  divines  of  the  last  century  and  the  early 
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part  of  this  see  their  learned  treatises  resting  peacefully  with  uncut 
leaves,  they  would  doubtless  lament  the  sad  degeneracy  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  the  present  generation.  There  is  something 
sad,  even  pathetic,  in  the  sight  of  these  volumes,  representing  a 
lifetime  of  toil  and  self-denial,  so  utterly  neglected  by  the  modern 
reader  as  never  to  be  opened  even  to  have  their  worth  tested. 


When  do  you  come  on?'  is  a  common  question  among  the 
Seniors  who  have  not  yet  gone  through  the  agony  of  delivering  an 
original  theme  before  the  college.  Those  who  have  passed  the 
ordeal  are  looked  upon  with  much  the  curiosity  that  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  Hebrew  children  after  their  escape  from  the  fiery  fur- 
nace. The  variety  of  the  titles  of  the  themes  is  interesting.  They 
differ  as  do  the  tastes  of  the  men  who  deliver  them.  Some,  like 
the  provident  ant,  have  provided  long  against  the  emergency.  We 
believe  the  majority,  however,  prepare  their  themes  on  short  no- 
tice, and  usually  write  upon  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested 
at  the  time.  One  speaks  of  his  favorite  author,  giving  interesting 
facts  about  the  date  of  his  birth  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried  ; 
another  gives  the  time  of  the  great  discoveries  in  the  science 
which  he  is  studying;  and  one  who  has  had  charge  of  that  vital 
part  of  the  college  journal, — the  advertising  columns, — philoso- 
phizes upon  the  origin  and  growth  of  his  diverting  recreation. 


A  subject  we  should  like  to  hear  intelligently  discussed  is  the 
question  of  evolution.  So  little  in  the  course  has  direct  bearing 
upon  this  intensely  interesting  subject,  except  an  occasional  sple- 
netic remark  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty,  that  most 
grow  to  regard  it  as  little  more  than  a  theory  upon  which  opinions 
arc  formed  more  from  strong  prejudice  than  from  a  study  of  the 
fa<  ts.  A  theory  to  which  has  been  sacrificed  at  least  one  life, 
and  which  has  created  a  literature  in  so  short  a  time,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  delusion.  The  knowledge  that  most  people 
have   of  evolution    consists   of  the   recollection  of  some  cuts  in  a 
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comic  paper,  or  the  humorous  reflections  of  the  proverbial  funny 
man  upon  the  idea  that  the  human  ancestor  was  supplied  with  a 
caudal  appendage. 

Nothing  is  so  insufferable  as  conceit ;  and  in  the  democratic 
society  of  colleges  nothing  is  more  quickly  detected  or  sooner  vis- 
ited with  ridicule  than  this  form  of  fantastic  affection.  Let  a  man 
rise  in  recitation  with  an  appearance  of  self-consciousness,  and  a 
movement  of  feet  soon  warns  him  that  his  little  failing  has  been 
detected.  When  a  person  is  conceited,  with  no  earthly  reason  for 
his  exalted  opinion  of  himself,  he  deserves  no  mercy  whatever. 
When  his  conceit  is  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  true  merit, 
however,  he  deserves  more  leniency,  and  should  be  tolerated  for 
the  worth  he  represents.  And  if,  lastly,  his  conceit  consists  sim- 
ply in  a  firm  and  abiding  belief  in  the  power  and  justice  of  his  con- 
victions and  a  stubborn  adherence  to  their  dictates,  it  is  the  tell- 
ing element  in  all  success  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

* 

*  * 

We  notice  in  one  of  the  calendars  a  very  apt  remark  that  makes 
a  good  New  Year's  motto  :  "  Good  resolutions,  like  fainting  ladies, 
want  to  be  carried  out." 

As  we  look  beyond  the  examinations  and  the  countless  bills  that 
signalize  the  close  of  the  term,  our  hearts  are  warmed  by  the 
prospect  of  four  weeks  of  fun.  To  one  it  means  parties,  balls, 
and  all  the  attractions  of  gay  life  ;  to  another,  days  with  the  favor- 
ite books  of  his  vacation  draw  :  to  another,  absolute  freedom  from 
all  demands  upon  his  time.  To  all  of  us  it  means  the  realization 
of  hopes  and  plans  that  have  been  our  beacon  lights  for  four 
months  of  grinding  study.  To  all,  the  Lit.  wishes  a  merry  time 
and  a  safe  return. 

"  Sorrow,  begone ! 
Life  and  its  ills, 
Duns  and  their  bills, 
Bid  we  to  flee." 


Thistle-Down 


A   SONG. 

The  music  passed  upon  the  breath  of  night; 

But  when  on  crest  and  crag  and  silver  sea 
Were  blazoned  golden  tints  of  morning  light, 

A  sad,  sweet  harmony  remained  with  me ; 
As  when  remains,  from  lark  in  rapid  flight, 

One  note  that  melts  the  soul  to  melody. 

I  walked  upon  the  beach  at  eventide, 

And  vesper  bells  were  chiming  far  away; 
The  gentle  heaving  of  the  waters  wide 

Was  like  to  that  within  my  breast ;  but  they, 
Meseemed,  my  hope  and  strong  desire  defied, 

And  with  their  rolling  deeps  cut  off  my  way. 

Yet  she  that  sang  the  song  of  yestereve, 

And  poured,  with  trembling  accent,  her  full  heart 

Upon  the  raptured  air,  O  waves,  believe, 
Is  true,  is  true ;  nor  ocean  deep  can  part 

Our  lives,  nor  hopes  allure,  nor  fears  deceive  : 
Relentless  Fate,  all  powerless  thou  art. 

JILTED. 

My  acquaintance  with  Anna  was  brief, 

But,  then,  't  was  as  long  as  I  cared, 
For,  you  see,  Anna  brought  me  to  grief: 

What  was  it  to  her  how  I  fared? 

"  Distant,  senseless,  obscure,"  I  exclaim, 
"  Confusing  each  mortal  a  bit." 
What  was  that  ?     Did  you  ask  Anna's  name  ? 
My  Anna  is  plain  Analyt. 

-y  b.  b. 

ON  RIVIERE'S  PERSEPOLIS. 

Persepolis,  thy  ruins  lie 
I'.'  neath  the  oriental  sky, 

Where  shifting  sands  have  formed  a  shroud 

To  wraj)  the  work  of  monarchs  proud, 
Whom  you  were  built  to  glorify  1 


— F.  J.  Allen. 
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Within  thy  walls  the  lions  pry, 
As  if  they  sought  an  answer  why 

Thy  strength  to  feeble  time  has  bowed, 

Persepolis. 

Yet  more  than  ruin  meets  my  eye  : 
Of  ancient  days  you  testify, 

Of  palace  dim>  and  thronging  crowd, 

Of  heart  and  thought  like  mine  endowed, 

Of  victors'  march,  of  laugh  and  sigh, 

Persepolis ! 

—  W.  A.  Bacon, 

WHITTIER. 

Honest  and  strong  have  been  the  heroes  bold 

Whose  toil  has  filled  the  world  with  truth  and  light : 
In  coming  years  their  story  shall  be  told, 

To  nobler  deeds  their  precepts  shall  incite, 

And  their  example  thrill  all  men  with  might. 

O  Preacher-Poet !  in  whose  soul  unite 

The  hermit's  cave  and  Sinai's  fearful  height, 
A  heart  so  honest  and  a  hand  so  strong 

Deserve  that  men  against  thy  name  should  write, — 

"  A  Hero,  and  a  Prince  of  royal  song." 

— 0.  S.  Davis. 

LA  POfiSIE. 

[FROM   THE   FRENCH   OF    HUGO.] 

Down  from  the  rocks  a  fountain  sped, 

Drop  by  drop  to  the  frightful  sea. 
The  fatal  ocean  to  it  said, — 

"  Weeper,  what  wouldst  thou  of  me  ? 
I  am  the  terrible  tempest  wild ; 

My  boundary  is  where  the  skies  commence ; 
What  do  I  need  of  thee,  my  child, 

I  with  my  watery  waste  immense  ? " 
The  fountain  answered  the  briny  wave, 

In  silence,  without  one  boast,  I  think, — 

"  To  you,  O  sea,  what  you  lacked,  I  gave — 

A  drop  of  water  that  one  can  drink." 

— H  S.  Hopkins. 

BEYOND  AND  ABOVE. 

When  the  sunset  with  splendor  has  flooded  the  hills, 

As  the  scarlet  glow  rushes  along, 
In  the  peace  and  the  glory  the  watching  soul  thrills 

With  a  glimpse  of  the  land  of  true  song. 
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And  when  heaven  at  midnight  is  pulsing  with  light, 
And  we  look  through  the  spaces  above, 

There  are  echoes  that  fall,  in  the  silence  of  night, 
From  the  songs  in  the  land  of  true  love. 

It  is  only  a  vision.     It  cannot  remain. 

We  but  catch  at  the  land  and  the  song, 
And  the  morrow  will  bring  us  its  dull,  endless  pain, 

In  the  light  and  the  hurrying  throng. 

NIGHT. 

[FROM  the  greek  of  alcman.] 

The  high  mountain  peaks  and  each  dusky  ravine, 
The  turreted  headlands  with  gullies  between, 
The  myriad  leaves  of  the  earth-nurtured  trees, 
The  mountain-bred  monsters,  the  soft-humming  bees, 
The  creatures  that  sport  in  the  measureless  deep, 
And  the  long-winged  sea  birds — all,  all  are  asleep. 


— 0.  S.  D. 


D. 


Crayon    Bleu. 


Lands  made  historic  by  the  sword,  beautiful  by  the  plowshare,  and  sacred  by  the  influ- 
ences of  the  pen  and  the  book,  possess  in  themselves  all  that  can  attract  and  inspire.  The 
story  of  Concord  caused  our  blood  to  tingle  in  our  finger-tips,  as  we  sat  in  the  knife-scarred 
seats  of  the  school-room  long  ago.  The  influence  of  Concord  has  been  potent  in  these 
later  years,  and  the  charm  of  Concord's  beautiful  fields  will  be  strong  as  we  close  the 
covers  of  Margaret  Sidney's  brief  journal.1  It  is  a  charming  account  of  rambles  and 
drives  through  the  old  town.  Such  books  are  a  delight.  We  can  almost  see  the  room 
where  "Little  Women"  was  written,  the  plain  house  where  Thoreau  was  born,  that 
silent  spot  where  Hawthorne  sleeps,  and  the  bowlder  of  quartz  which  marks  the  grave  of 
Emerson.     Old  Concord  is  a  charming  book,  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated. 

From  Concord  and  Emerson  we  turn  to  border  wars  and  French  settlers,  to  a  record  of 
slavery  and  emancipation,  in  the  history  of  Indiana.2  This  is  volume  xii  of  American 
Commonwealths.  The  interest  in  the  book  would  be,  of  course,  largely  sectional,  but  it  is 
worth  a  careful  study  by  New  Englanders,  who  are  so  filled  with  the  idea  of  Puritan 
strength  and  courage  that  they  are  inclined  to  forget  that  French  settlers  had  something 
to  do  in  the  making  of  the  nation,  and  that  there  were  block-houses  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash,  as  well  as  an  armed  church  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Dunn  has  verified  every  detail ; 
he  leaves  no  loose  threads  in  his  narrative ;  he  is  clear,  and  nearly  always  concise.  At 
times  his  history  is  as  absorbing  as  a  novel,  especially  the  chapter  on  "The  Hannibal  of 
the  West."  The  chapter  on  "  The  Second  Grade  "  is  of  state  interest  alone.  Indiana 
seems  to  us  a  broad,  careful  study  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  state's  history,  and  of  national 
interest. 

"  Now,  do  n't  wait  for  foolish,  romantic,  novelistic  love  !  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  !  Boys  and  girls  think  there  is,  and  marry,  and  wake  up  out  of  a  rosy  dream  to  a 
thorny  reality."  This  is  what  Joseph  Kirkland  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters 
of  his  last  novel.3  To  depict  Western  life  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  the  forties,  in  the  most 
realistic  manner,  seems  to  be  the  motive  of  Mr.  Kirkland  in  thus  continuing  the  characters 
of  his  Zury.  Therefore  nearly  every  person  to  whom  we  are  introduced  uses  slang  and 
witless  jokes  which  have  been  almanac  plunder  for  years.  The  beautiful  widow  McVey 
and  the  educated  Dr.  Strafford  talk  pages  of  nonsense,  and  call  each  other  such  endearing 
names  as  "  You  silly  goose  !  "  and  "  Siren  !  "  "  Ogress  !  "  "  Cruelty  personified  !  "  We  can- 
not forbear  a  bit  of  this  artless  conversation  : 

"  Now  run  home,  Georgy-porgy,  like  a  good  little  boy,  and  don't  stop  to  play  with  other 
little  boys  on  the  road !  " 

i  Old  Concord:  Her  Highways  and  Byways,  by  Margaret  Sidney.  Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

2 Indiana,  a  Redemption  from  Slavery,  by  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    £1.25. 

3  The  McVeys  (An  Episode),  by  Joseph  Kirkland.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     1888.    $1.25. 
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"  Cruel  as  you  are  [replies  Dr.  Strafford],  you  are  my  solace — my  one  blessing." 

"Am  I  your  blessing  ?     Then  I  think  I  '11  brighten." 

"  By  ceasing  to  be  cruel  ?  " 

"  No.  By  taking  my  flight.  You  know  the  poet  says,  '  Blessings  brighten  as  they  take 
their  flight.'     Now  see  me  brighten."     And  she  took  her  flight. 

The  widow  is  from  New  England,  and  has  been  a  school-teacher ;  Dr.  Strafford  has 
received  a  degree  from  a  university.  What  a  conversation  !  A  horrible  wreck  of  a  rail- 
way train,  a  scene  of  death  most  wretchedly  told,  two  chapters  devoted  to  a  funeral,  with 
all  its  details  dwelt  upon,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  dead  engineer 
talk  of  money  and  marriage, — such  are  some  of  the  disgusting  features  of  the  novel.  Phil 
alone  is  suggestive  of  anything  higher  and  better  than  evenings  spent  in  simpering  and 
wrangles  over  dollars.  Western  life  may  be  rude,  but  there  should  be  something  more 
noble  than  is  here  shown.     We  can  see  nothing  worth  commendation  in  The  McVeys. 

Ginn  &  Co.  announce  the  following  work,  to  be  published  in  March,  1889:  A  Vocabulary 
to  the  First  Six  Books  of  Homer 's  Iliad,  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  College. 
120  pp.  In  large  type,  with  illustrations.  "This  vocabulary  has  not  been  compiled  from 
other  dictionaries,  but  has  been  made  from  the  poem  itself.  The  maker  has  endeavored 
to  be  concise, — to  give  nothing  but  what  is  important  for  the  accurate  and  appreciative 
reading  of  the  Iliad, — and  yet  to  show  the  original  and  derived  meanings  of  the  words,  and 
to  suggest  translations  which  should  be  both  simple  and  dignified."  . 


The    Magazines. 


The  Century  for  November  is  an  unusually  interesting  number.  We  notice  among  the 
open  letters  a  short  account  of  Dartmouth's  system  of  prescribed  Biblical  studies,  written 
by  N.  M.  Hall,  '88. 

The  Atlantic  for  November  continues  Prof.  Hardy's  serial,  and  concludes  "  The  Despot 
of  Broomsedge  Cove."  "  Economy  in  College  Work  "  is  an  interesting  article,  and  the 
review,  "  Theology  in  Fiction,"  is  a  most  careful  statement  of  the  religious  scope  of  "  Rob- 
ert Elsmere  "  and  "  John  Ward." 

Lippincotf s  for*  November  contains  the  novel  "  Earthlings,"  by  Grace  King.  We  also 
commend,  to  be  noticed  with  the  article  mentioned  in  the  Atlantic,  "  Morality  in  Fiction," 
Edgar  Saltus. 

An  interesting  article  on  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Education 
for  October  25th. 

/-.duration  for  October  contains  an  interesting  article  on  "  Philosophy  in  Colleges  and 
Universities,"  by  Win.  T.  Harris,  and  a  comparison  of  the  early  school-days  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  and  President  Bartlett,  as  described  by 
them  in  the  Forum. 


Exchanges. 


The  Presidential  campaign  is  over,  and  the  American  nation,  resuming  its  wonted  com- 
posure, is  again  most  sensible  in  thought  and  behavior.  Fervid  stump  oratory,  that  swayed 
cheering  crowds  of  rabid  partisans,  is  bottled  up  for  another  four  years,  and  cold  logic, 
with  its  array  of  "  only  reliable  facts,"  having  played  its  prominent  part  in  this  wonderful 
"  campaign  of  intellect,"  has  gone  recruiting  for  more  facts  and  figures.  The  peanut  poli- 
tician is  rejoicing  over  his  boodle  and  patronage,  or  cursing  the  luck  of  "  our  boys,"  while 
legislators  and  statesmen  are  planning  to  build  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  political 
supremacy.  Only  the  citizen  who  takes  part  in  politics  "  not  for  what  he  can  get,  but 
for  what  he  can  do,"  is  in  a  position  to  look  back  upon  these  quadrennial  convulsions 
in  political  life  with  clear  vision.  In  the  light  which  follows  the  dispersion  of  the 
murky  political  atmosphere,  there  is  revealed  much  to  distress  the  patriotic  citizen,  no 
matter  what  his  political  faith.  However  clearly  defined  the  issue  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  whatever  the  apparent  fairness  in  recording  the  will  of  the  majority  of  a  great 
people,  yet  the  fact  that  a  few  ambitious,  and  oftentimes  unscrupulous,  petty  politicians  in 
populous  centres  practically  control  the  result  of  a  close  election,  is  patent  both  to  fair- 
minded  victor  and  vanquished.  Knowledge  of  this,  on  the  part  of  the  thoughtful  citizen, 
detracts  from  the  keenness  of  triumph,  and  unavoidably  adds  bitterness  to  defeat.  Deplor- 
able as  is  this  phase  of  American  politics,  the  fault  is  due  not  so  much  to  our  system  of 
government  as  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  many  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  to  enter 
political  strife  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  relation  of  the  educated  man  to  politics  is  a 
theme  upon  which  much  eloquence  has  been  lavished ;  but  it  is  a  theme  which  ever  admits 
of  new  treatment,  and  when  treated  ably,  forms  a  highly  profitable  study.  The  leader, 
"  Politics  as  a  Duty  and  as  a  Career,"  in  the  Harvard  Monthly  for  October,  is  the  most 
thoughtful  and  best  developed  essay  upon  this  subject  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
following  sentences  well  define  what  should  be  the  legitimate  political  career  of  every  citi- 
zen :  "  No  man  should  choose  politics  as  a  profession  with  a  view  to  earning  his  livelihood 
He  should  regard  political  action  rather  as  a  part  of  his  daily  business,  like  the  care  of  his 
family.  A  part  of  his  time  is  then  devoted  to  supporting  himself,  a  part  to  his  family  life, 
and  a  part  to  the  general  concerns  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  A  man  should 
take  part  in  politics  not  for  what  he  can  get,  but  for  what  he  can  do."  When  the  thought  of 
the  last  sentence  becomes  the  conviction  of  every  capable  American  citizen,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  is  conscientiously  lived  up  to,  the  ideal  republic  at  which  we  aim  will  become 
more  of  a  reality. 

The  other  article  which  distinguishes  this  number  for  its  solidity  of  thought,  is  a  techni- 
cal disquisition,  "  What  is  a  Sonnet  ?  "  The  student  of  poetry  will  find  much  in  it  to  in- 
terest him,  but  we  think  the  average  reader  will  pass  it  by.  We  were  also  much  interested 
in  the  article  entitled  "  The  Religious  Crisis."  The  Globe  Theatre  meetings,  to  the  start- 
ing of  which  Prof.  Dummond  gave  the  decisive  impetus,  are  admitted  to  have  been  not 
quite  what  was  expected  and  desired.  Whether  they  shall  be  continued,  or  given  up  for  a 
different  kind  of  work,  is  a  vital  question,  demanding  an  immediate   answer.     We  believe 
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that  much  Christian  influence  can  and  should  come  out  of  Harvard.  The  main  point,  after 
all,  is  to  do  something.  The  editorial  upon  the  present  marking  system  at  Harvard  was  of 
especial  interest  as  a  criticism  upon  a  system  of  marking  which  Dartmouth  has  just 
adopted  as  a  reform.  It  is  declared  to  be  "  a  system  which  not  only  makes  no  distinction 
whatsoever  where  a  real  and  vital  distinction  does  exist,  but  also  too  often  makes  a  cruelly 
strong  distinction  where  there  is  but  a  slight  one ;  for  many  a  mediocre  scholar  is  thrust 
into  the  same  grade  with  one  who  is  in  every  way  his  acknowledged  superior,  and  many  a 
hard  worker  who  languishes  in  B  is  but  little  inferior  to  his  rival  who  has  been  caught  up 
into  A." 

"Who  is  wise  enough  to  solve  this  troublesome  problem  of  marks  ?  The  writer  of  the 
editorial  proposes  the  following  as  an  adequate  solution,  which  is  a  compromise  between 
the  old  and  new  systems,  so  called  :  "  Instead  of  four  grades  above  the  failure  line,  let  there 
be  twelve,  each  representing,  therefore,  a  range  of  five  per  cent.  Then  each  student  will 
get  his  due.  Work  will  no  longer  be  spent  for  paltry  results,  but  for  substantial  gains. 
Of  course  there  must  always  be  division  somewhere,  and  two  scholars  of  nearly  equal  abil- 
ities may  yet  be  placed  in  different  grades  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  separation  will  not  rep- 
resent the  exaltation  and  degradation  suffered  under  the  present  system." 

The  Hamilton  Lit.  for  October  is  given  up  to  prize  orations  and  a  prize  essay.  It  an- 
nounces a  series  of  articles  under  the  title,  "  What  Shall  the  Graduate  Do  ? "  to  be  con- 
tributed by  eminent  graduates.  This  enterprise  of  the  editorial  management  is  certainly 
commendable. 

The  Amherst  Lit.  for  October  opens  with  a  story  which  is  spun  out  to  such  a  length  as 
to  be  wearisome.  The  plot  is  not  sufficient  for  such  an  elaboration  of  detail.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  this  fault  is  so  common  among  amateur  writers  of  fiction,  for  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  the  bare  plot  to  its  dress  of  presentation  taxes  the  skill  of  the  best  literary  artists. 
The  Sketch-book  in  this  issue  answers  a  most  useful  purpose  in  helping  to  fill  up.  We 
think  the  number  decidedly  below  the  standard  of  its  predecessors. 

In  the  Williams  Lit.  for  November,  "  Pere  Antoine's  Date-Palm"  is  a  pleasantly  told 
legend.  We  also  like  the  the  poem,  "  Sea-Spray;  "  but  the  story,  "A  Fortunate  Mishap," 
by  the  same  author,  is  weak  in  plot  and  very  commonplace.  The  editorial  departments 
disappoint  us,  particularly  Chat,  which  is  anything  but  chatty. 

We  gladly  welcomed  the  October  Vassar  Miscellany  among  the  first  monthlies  that 
reached  us.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  dear  girls  have  been  thinking  hard  of  late 
upon  political  matters,  as  is  shown  by  the  long  and  careful  essay  of  the  November  number, 
entitled  "  Political  Parties  :  Their  Uses  and  Abuses."  We  are  still  much  more  pleased 
that  no  appeal  is  made  for  woman  suffrage  as  a  cure-all  for  the  numerous  evils  of  our 
present  political  life.     Our  Vassar  sisters  are  as  sensible  as  most  of  their  brothers. 

Literary  articles  in  periodicals  : 

Morality  in  Fiction.     Edgar  Saltus  in  Lippincotf s  for  November. 

The  Original  Munchausen.     S.  Baring  Gould  in  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October. 

Emma  Lazarus.     In  Century  for  October. 

'J  hi  1  ii  tion.     In  Atlantic  for  November. 

Daudet't  L'Immortel.     In  Atlantic  tox  November. 

Mat  I  Arnold.     Augustine  Bissell  in  Scribner*s  Magazine  for  November. 

i  ties."     Swinburne  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October. 
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Esoteric  Browningism.     Andrew  Lang  in  Forum  for  November. 

Intellectual  Life  of  America.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  New  Princeton  Review  for  No- 
vember. 

The  Emperor  Frederick's  Diary.  Archibald  Forbes  in  Contemporary  Review  for  Novem- 
ber. 

Robert  Elsmere's  Christianity.     Quarterly  Review  for  October. 

The  Religious  Novel.     Dean  of  Winslow-in  Contemporary  Review  for  November. 

Count  Tolstoi's  Religious  Views.     Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar  in  Forum  for  December. 

The  South  as  a  Field  for  Fiction.     Judge  A.  W.  Tourjee  in  Forum  for  December. 

Matthew  Arnold  as  an  English  Writer.  T.  W.  Hunt  in  New  Princeton  Review  for  No- 
vember. 

John  Richard  Green.     W.  F.  Loftus  in  New  Princeton  Review  for  November. 

Unfinished  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson.     Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  in  Century  for  December. 

A  Dip  in  Criticism.     Andrew  Lang  in  Contemporary  Review  for  October. 

Furness's  Merchant  of  Venice.     In  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November. 

Letters  from  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Temple.  In  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber. 

The  Irresponsibilities  of  Genius.  E.  Lynn  Linton  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Oc- 
tober. 

George  Meredith's  Novels.    J.  M.  Barrie  in  Contemporary  Review  for  October. 

A  THOUGHT. 

Fortunate  thou,  who  oft  alone  canst  lie 

On  sunny  mountain-tops,  in  thoughtful  ease, 
And  bare  thy  brows  to  the  cool  upper  breeze 
That  whispers  rustling  through  the  grass  and  trees, 

Soothing  thy  mind  with  softest  melody. 

Then  may'st  thou  look  abroad  upon  the  land 
Spreading  in  swelling  billows  at  thy  feet 
Wave  upon  wave,  till  sky  and  landscape  meet 
In  faint  blue  hills.     Now  from  thy  lofty  seat 

The  calm  of  Nature  see  and  understand ! 

Then  shall  Creation's  spirit,  drawing  near, 

Sink  with  a  wealth  of  peace  into  thy  heart, 

And  tell  thee — hinder  not  its  blessed  art — 
"  Thou  too  of  what  thou  seest  art  a  part ; 
Be  like  it, — calm,  complaintless  ;  never  fear  !  " 

—  Williams  Lit. 


Alumni   Notes. 


That  this  departme?it  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  tmimportant  to  the  contributor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

As  usual,  Dartmouth  has  her  share  of  men  who  gain  political  honors.  A  hasty  glance 
over  the  field  can  of  necessity  give  us  only  a  small  part  of  those  chosen  to  office  in  the  last 
election.  We  give  a  few  that  have  come  to  our  notice  in  the  few  weeks  since  election. 
Hon.  George  W.  Nesmith,  '20,  who  was  a  Whig  candidate  for  elector  in  1840,  was  elected 
presidential  elector  from  New  Hampshire,  at  the  head  of  his  ticket.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  following  presidential  electors  represent  Dartmouth  :  Third  District,  Halsey  J.  Board- 
man  '58,  of  Boston;  Ninth  District,  Charles  Q.  Tirrell  '66,  of  Natick;  Tenth  District, 
Frank  P.  Goulding  '63,  of  Worcester;  Eleventh  District,  Chester  C.  Conant  '57,  of 
Greenfield.  Among  the  delegates  to  the  New  Hampshire  Constitutional  Convention  are 
Ex-Gov.  Charles  H.  Bell  '44,  Justice  Isaac  W.  Smith  '46,  John  B.  Morrill  '79  C.  S.  D., 
E.  A.  Hibbard  '63  hon.,  Major  Joseph  B.  Walker  '83  hon.,  Hon.  Amos  Hadley  '44,  B.  A. 
Kimball  '54  C.  S.  D.,  Levi  W.  Barton  '50,  David  Cross  '41,  Henry  E.  Burnham  '65,  Chas. 
W.  Hoitt  '71,  and  Rev.  Josiah  G.  Davis  '66  hon.  In  the  anticipated  distribution  of  patron- 
age, Gen.  J.  N.  Patterson  '60  is  a  candidate  for  pension  agent  in  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Henry 
E.  Purnham  '65,  Ira  Colby  '51,  A.  T.  Batchelder  '71,  C.  B.  Jordan  '82  hon.,  and  H.  B. 
Atherton  '59,  are  named  in  connection  with  the  United  .States  district  attorneyship  for 
New  Hampshire.  John  Kivel,  '76,  was  elected  solicitor  of  Strafford  county,  with  a  plu- 
rality of  1,068.     No  other  county  officers  received  over  359. 

The  ninth  volume  of  collections  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Historical  Society  will 
soon  be  published  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Bell  '44,  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Hammond  '83  hon.,  and  Hon.  A.  S.  Batchellor  '72. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Vermont  Bar  Association  was  held  at  Montpelier,  October  23 
and  24.  Judge  Wheelock  G.  Veazey  '59,  read  an  able  paper  upon  the  character  and  ca- 
reer of  the  late  James  C.  Barrett  '74,  of  Rutland.  This  talented  young  man  was  born  in 
Woodstock,  December  26,  1851,  and  died  February  15,  1887.  His  career  was  brilliant  and 
ng,  and  was  brought  to  a  premature  close  by  a  most  frightful  accident.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  late  Hon.  Lyman  G.  Hinckley  '50,  was  also  read.  Judge  Timothy 
Redfield  '36,  ifl  on  the  necrology  list  for  the  past  year.  Among  the  Dartmouth  men  pres- 
ent were  Judge  Jonathan  Ross  '51,  State  Senator  W.  E.  Johnson  '62,  and  F.  L.  Laird  '84, 
who  wa-,  admitted  to  the  association.  Hon.  II.  C.  Ide  '66  was  elected  first  vice-president, 
1  W.  Wing  '66,  secretary,  of  the  association. 

'I.  Coll.     Mr.  Francis   Dana  Partlctt  died   November   24,  at   South    Dartmouth, 
II  I  and  7  months. 
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'35.  Rev.  Charles  Tenney,  A.  M.,  whose  death  recently  occurred  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  was 
born  in  that  town  September  23,  1814.  His  death  was  the  fortieth  in  a  class  of  fifty-seven. 
After  graduation,  Mr.  Tenney  was  preceptor  of  Gilmanton  academy,  and  afterwards  of 
Sanbornton  academy.  He  tutored  one  year  at  his  Alma  Mater,  and  then  studied  at  Ban- 
gor Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1840.  His  pastorships  were  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Plaistow,  N.  H.,  Biddeford,  Me.,  and  from  August  2,  187 1,  in  Chester,  N.  H. 

1 '27-  Hon.  Josiah  Minot,  of  Concord,  has  offered,  in  conjunction  with  Hon.  S.  S.  Sleeper, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  give  $200  each  annually  for  ten  years  for  the  founding  of  a  public 
library  at  Bristol,  N.  H.,  provided  the  town  appropriate  an  equal  sum  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    It  will  be  called  the  Minot-Sleeper  Library. 

'42.  Judge  Stephen  G.  Nash  has  bought  the  burnt  district  in  New  Hampton,  N.  H., 
and  will  erect  thereon  a  fine  library  building.  The  libraries  of  the  literary  societies  of 
New  Hampton  institution  will  be  moved  into  this  building,  making  a  library  of  over  3,500 
volumes,  which  will  be  increased  by  a  generous  contribution  from  Judge  Nash  himself. 

'43.     Hon.  Daniel  W.  Gooch,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  will  pass  the  winter  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

'43.  Hon.  Lyman  D.  Stevens  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Merrimack  County  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

'47.     Ex-Congressman  Samuel  N.  Bell,  of  Manchester,  is  on  a  trip  to  Nebraska. 

'47.  C.  C.  Colby  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Veteran  Odd  Fellows'  Association  of 
Manchester. 

'48.  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  attended  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  school  superin- 
tendents of  Boston,  November  9.  November  15  he  lectured  upon  his  foreign  travels  at 
the  Coos  County  Teachers'  Institute  at  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

'50  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  George  Sanborn,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  northern  New 
Hampshire,  died  at  Meredith,  N.  H.,  November  10,  aged  about  seventy.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent citizen,  and  in  1869  and  1870  represented  the  town  in  the  state  legislature. 

'51.  Ex-Gov.  Redfield  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  is  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  a  cabinet 
office  under  President-elect  Harrison. 

'52.  Rev.  George  W.  Gardner,  who  was  during  the  summer  acting  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  New  London,  N.  H.,  will  pass  the  winter  at  Winchester,  Mass. 

'52.  The  family  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  Dover,  solicitor  in  the  internal  revenue 
department,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Washington. 

'54.     Col.  Daniel  Hall  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  Minnesota. 

'55.  Judge  W.  H.  H.  Allen,  of  the  New  Hampshire  supreme  court,  was  compelled 
to  adjourn  the  term  he  was  holding  at  Laconia,  on  account  of  illness. 

'56  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn  has  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health  at  the  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington  to  consider 
the  yellow  fever  question. 

'56  C.  S.  D.     Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Church,  chief-engineer  of  the  new  New  York  aqueduct, 
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has  resigned.     He  says  the  intense  strain  under  which  he  has  worked  for  the  last  five 
years  was  wearing  him  out.     He  has  been  offered  the  post  of  consulting  engineer. 

'57.  Ex-Gov.  S.  M.  Pingree  was  recently  chosen  president  of  the  Vermont  Fourth  Reg- 
iment Veterans'  Association.  He  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  which  board  have  just  issued  their  first  report. 

'58.  At  a  recent  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  at  Hins- 
dale, N.  H.,  by  Phil  Sheridan  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Comrade  Rev.  S.  L.  Gerould,  of  the  visiting 
Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  Veterans,  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome,  and  after- 
wards delivered  an  address. 

'58  C.  S.  D.  Rev.  Benjamin  Merrill,  of  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  died  suddenly  November  16  of 
heart  disease.  He  was  born  in  Haverhill,  on  March  25,  1835.  He  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton seminary  in  1864,  and  was  soon  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Newville, 
Penn.,  and  for  several  years  was  a  missionary  among  the  Scotch  coal  miners  in  Maryland ; 
afterwards  held  pastorships  at  Pembroke,,  N.  H.,  Ausable  Forks  and  Black  Brook,  N.  Y., 
and  from  1882  in  Swanzey,  N.  H.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  superior  scholarship,  and  highly 
successful  in  all  the  stations  that  he  filled.  The  deceased  leaves  two  brothers, — Rev.  John 
L.  Merrill  '56,  of  Rindge,  N.  H.,  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Merrill  '67,  of  St.  Johnsbury. 

'59.  "Ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  witnessed  the  great  jubilee  parade  last  evening  from 
the  steps  of  Ex-United  States  District  Attorney  Asa  W.Tenney's  residence,  190  Washing- 
ton Park,  and  he  got  such  a  recognition  from  the  passing  multitudes  as  the  man  who  had 
done  much  to  help  the  national  cause  in  the  state  of  New  York  deserved.  The  reception 
given  by  Mr.  Tenney  to  Mr.  Miller  was  informal.  The  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Griswold  es- 
corted the  ex-senator  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  to  Brooklyn,  and  with  Miller  took  din- 
ner with  Mr.  Tenney  and  his  family.  Many  political  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Miller's  called 
to  pay  their  respects,  and  a  very  pleasant  hour  or  two  were  passed  until  the  head  of  the 
procession  turned  into  Cumberland  street  from  Lafayette  avenue.  Then  Mr.  Miller  took 
his  stand  on  the  portico  with  Mr.  Tenney.  Both  gentlemen  were  almost  instantly  recog- 
nized by  the  marching  Republicans,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  cheers  for  Warner  Miller 
and  cries  of  "  How  's  Warner  Miller  ?  "  and  the  answering  shout  "  He  's  all  right.  He  's 
our  next  United  States  senator." — Brooklyn  Times,  November  13. 

61.  At  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  Beverly,  Mass..  November  23,  Superintendent  E.  H. 
Davis,  of  Chelsea,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  "  Early  Years  with  a  Class." 

'62.  Hon.  E.  F.  Palmer,  of  Waterbury,  Vt,  delivered  an  address  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Officers'  Reunion  Society,  at  Montpelicr,  November  14. 

'63.  Gen.  Henry  M.  Baker,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  given  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society  an  etching,  in  a  fine  bronze  frame,  of  George  Washington,  prepared  by  M. 
I  'fort  from  the  original  oil  painting  by  Stuart,  which  hangs  in  the  east  room  of  the  White 
House  at  Washington. 

'03.  M.  C.  Lamprey,  of  North  Easton,  Mass.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Bristol 
'  Ounty  Teachers'  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Taunton  recently. 

'66.  Rev.  W.  15.  T.  Smith,  of  Tilton,  N.  H.,  on  November  1  assumed  charge  of  St. 
Luki  >pal  church  at  Charlestown,  N.  II. 
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'70.     Rev.  S.  C.  Farnham,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  is  at  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

'71.  Frank  E.  Dimick,  a  Boston  lawyer,  is  deacon  of  the  Maverick  Congregational 
church,  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  His  residence  is  No.  225  Lexington 
street,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

'72.  Prof.  Edwin  J.  Bartlett  lectured  on  Practical  Chemistry  at  the  Coos  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  November  15. 

'72.  "  Mr.  G.  Fred  Williams  has  just  returned  from  his  European  trip  in  robust  health. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  abroad  on  the  continent,  and  returned  in  a  German 
sailing  vessel  from  Rotterdam  to  New  York,  the  passage  covering  six  weeks'  time." — Bos- 
ton Journal. 

'jj.  At  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  New 
Hampshire,  held  at  Nashua,  November  15,  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark  stated  that  the  society  found- 
ed by  him  has  now  between  350,000  and  400,000  members.  He  spoke  very  encouragingly 
of  its  prospects. 

'76  Med.  Coll.  Married,  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.  October  25,  Dr.  Albert  W.  Smith,  of 
Milford,  N.  H.,  and  Laura  B,  Whitten,  of  Great  Falls. 

'77.  Edward  C.  Carrigan  died  on  the  train  Wednesday  night,  November  7,  at  Salida, 
Colorado,  while  en  route  for  Colorado  Springs  with  two  clients  of  Gen.  Butler's.  The  train 
had  just  passed  over  Marshall  Pass,  which  is  more  than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
It  is  the  highest  altitude  reached  by  a  train  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Carrigan  was 
full-blooded,  and  was  of  a  nature  easily  affected  by  such  rarified  atmosphere  as  would  be 
found  at  such  an  altitude.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  first  troubled  with  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  that  the  continued  pressure  produced  an  apoplectic  fit.  E.  C.  Carrigan 
was  born  in  England,  in  1852,  of  Irish  parents,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
America.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  less  than  ten  years  old,  and  when  twelve 
years  old  he  entered  the  war  as  a  Union  drummer  boy.  After  this,  he  studied  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  Dean  academy,  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  evening  high  school,  Boston,  enter- 
ing Dartmouth  college,  and  graduating  in  the  class  of  1877.  During  his  college  course  he 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  paying  many  of  his  expenses  by  teaching,  and  for  several 
years  serving  as  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  and  has  since  been  honored  with  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  Association  of  Boston.  Mr.  Carrigan  was  also  prominent  in  the  Psi  Upsilon 
college  fraternity  of  the  country,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Press  Club.  For  two 
years  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Carrigan  devoted  himself  to  journalism,  writing  for  the 
Herald,  Globe,  and  Journal,  Boston,  and  then,  in  1879,  entered  the  law  office  of  Gen. 
Butler.  In  1881  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  evening  high  school.  Under  his  able  and 
energetic  mastership  the  school  rapidly  advanced  in  popular  favor,  becoming  firmly  es- 
tablished in  reputation,  and  calling  to  its  instruction  as  many  young  men  and  women  as 
could  be  in  any  way  accommodated.  In  1883,  Gen.  Butler,  then  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, appointed  Mr.  Carrigan  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  this  choice 
met  with  such  favor  as  to  be  unanimously  confirmed  under  a  supension  of  the  rules.  Gen. 
Butler  also  appointed  his  young  friend  delegate  to  the  Interstate  Education  Convention  in 
Kentucky,  where  Mr.  Carrigan  zealously  labored  to  promote  measures  that  might  secure 
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federal  aid  to  common  schools.  Afterward  he  became  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  in  1887  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee. 

Mr.  Carrigan  was  physically  a  man  of  unusual  strength  and  endurance,  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  death  is  therefore  all  the  greater  surprise  to  his  friends.  He  was  a  tireless 
worker  in  any  cause  which  enlisted  his  interest  or  his  sympathy,  and  much  of  his  public 
service  was  performed  at  a  personal  loss  to  himself.  He  was  good-tempered  and  generous 
with  all,  and  to  serve  a  friend  would  hesitate  at  no  sacrifice  of  time  or  trouble.  He  had 
all  that  strength  of  character  which  was  in  part  the  cause  and  in  part  the  development  of 
that  hard  struggle  which  made  the  poor  and  ignorant  boy  an  educated  and  successful  man. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  held  a  special  meeting  on  Saturday,  November  10,  to 
take  action  on  his  death.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed,  brief  eulogistic  remarks 
were  made,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  chair  he  occupied  be  draped  in  mourning  for  thirty 
days.  The  New  Hampshire  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Carrigan  was  a  member,  adopted  appro- 
priate resolutions.  A  committee  of  his  classmates  have  also  published  resolutions  paying 
tribute  to  his  distinguished  character  and  ability. 

'77.  Rev.  J.  L.  Sewall  was,  on  November  21,  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrimage  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

'78.  The  Congregational  church  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  have  extended  a  call  to  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Pettibone,  of  Poquonock,  Conn. 

'78.  The  Congregational  church  at  Athol,  Mass.,  has  decided  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  H.  W.  Stebbins. 

'79.  Hiram  D.  Upton,  of  Manchester,  is  named  for  speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire 
house  of  representatives. 

'80.  At  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 
George  H.  Danforth  read  a  paper  on  Primary  Work. 

'81.  Edward  N.  Pearson,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Concord  Evening  Monitor,  was  made 
happy  by  the  advent  in  his  family  of  boy  No.  3,  on  election  day,  November  6.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  new  voter  be  christened  Harrison  Morton. 

'81.  Charles  H,  Beckett,  the  probate  clerk  in  the  New  York  city  surrogate's  office  for 
several  years,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  Surrogate  Ransom,  the  resignation  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  of  January  next.  Mr.  Beckett  is  to  become  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Booraem  &  Hamilton,  160  Broadway.  In  accepting  his  resignation,  Surrogate  Ransom 
gave  him  a  fine  compliment  as  to  his  ability,  and  services  in  his  office. 

'82.  Rev.  L.  C.  Kimball  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Educational  Association  at 
Canterbury.  * 

'85.     A.  L.  Fuller,  who  this  summer   returned  from  his  studies  in  Germany,  stopped  in 

over  long  enough  to  vote  for  Harrison.     Immediately  after  graduation,  he  went  to  the 

I  ity  of  Heidelberg.      In    his  first  summer  vacation  he  visited  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

After  two  years  at  Heidelberg,  he  went  to  Erlangen,  where   he  took   the   degree  of  Ph.  I). 

'85.     Daniel  Goodenow,  who  received  his  diploma  from  the  Dartmouth    Medical  College 
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this  fall,  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Belle  Carter,  in  the  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church, 
Hanover,  Tuesday  evening,  December  n,  at  half  past  six  o'clock.  A  reception  was  given 
at  the  bride's  home  on  College  street,  from  7  to  9  P.  M. 

'85.  The  Evening  Union  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  October  29,  in  an  article  headed 
"  Homeward  Bound.  The  Thomas  Jefferson  Closing  the  '  Famous  Circle,'  "  says, — "  Mr. 
Thomas  Leigh,  Jr.,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  was  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  us,  and  whether 
addressing  an  audience  of  2,500  cultured  citizens  of  some  large  town  from  the  beautifully 
decorated  stage  of  an  opera  house,  or  mounting  a  dry  goods  box  on  some  village  street 
corner  and  speaking  from  beneath  an  outstretched  umbrella  to  a  little  gathering  of  inter- 
ested citizens,  he  was  happy,  eloquent,  graceful,  and  convincing."  This  is  an  article  by 
"  Commodore  "  Thatcher.     Reference  is  elsewhere  made  to  Leigh  as  a  pleasing  speaker. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Maine  in  September,  1888.  He  was  engaged  by 
the  National  Democratic  Committee  to  speak  in  New  York  during  the  campaign,  where 
he  had  a  very  successful  tour,  the  Democratic  vote  increasing  in  every  town  where  he  spoke. 

'85.  At  Middleboro',  Mass.,  the  residence  of  Chief  of  Police  Sylvanus  Mendall,  on 
Oak  street,  was  recently  the  scene  of  a  wedding,  the  contracting  parties  being  his 
daughter,  Miss  Etta  Mendall,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Washburn,  a  young  member  of  the 
Plymouth  county  bar,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the  4th  Plymouth  district  court.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Samuel  McBurney,  of  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  assisted  by  Rev.  Kendrick  Harlow,  of  Medway,  in  the  presence  of  the  immediate 
relatives  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  bridal  couple  were  the  recipients  of  many  costly 
presents.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washburn  left  immediately  on  a  wedding  trip. 

'85.  A.  C.  Lyford,  for  the  past  few  years  teacher  in  the  Episcopal  school  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  recently  spent  a  short  vacation  in  Denver,  Col.,  on  account  of  his  health. 

'85  Agr.  Coll.  Albert  H.  Wood,  B.  S.,  is  the  new  instructor  in  agriculture  in  the  State 
Agricultural  College. 

'86.     F.  P.  Batchellor,  who  has  been  preaching,  is  now  travelling  in  the  West. 

'86.  T.  J.  Harris  returns  to  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  will  complete  his  course  a  year  from  the  coming  spring. 

'86.     E.  S.  Hill  was  north  early  in  November  on  private  business. 

'86.  W.  P.  Marden  is  book-keeper  and  foreman  in  a  soap  factory,  824  Hamilton  street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

'86.  Leslie  P.  Snow  is  a  special  pension  examiner  in  Kansas  and  eastern  Colorado.  He 
came  home  to  vote,  and  on  November  21  was  married  to  Miss  Susie  Currier  in  Haverhill, 
N.  H.,  and  started  at  once  for  their  future  home  in  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

'86.     J.  G.  Thompson's  girl  takes  the  class  cup. 

'86.     F.  T.  Vaughn  spent  the  summer  at  his  home  in  Claremont,  N.  H. 

'87.     C.  O.  Cummings  and  I.  O.  Cummings,  C.  S.  D.,  are  with  Keeler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  C.  S.  D.  Jesse  D.  Rogers  has  changed  from  Manitoba  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Land 
Department. 
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'SS.  A.  L.  Artz  is  with  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  O.  We  hear 
rumors  of  his  forming  base-ball  and  foot-ball  teams,  and  playing  neighboring  clubs.  We 
understand  the  employes  of  the  company  enjoy  much  sport  with  the  spheres  during  the 
noon  hour,  led  by  the  invincible  "  Link." 

'SS.     H.  S.  Carpenter  is  studying  law  in  New  York  city. 

'SS.     Chauncey  Gleason  is  teaching  in  Merrimackport,  Mass. 

'SS.  N.  M.  Hall  had  an  open  letter  in  the  November  Century  on  "  The  University  and 
the  Bible."  He  is  reported  about  to  leave  Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  take  a 
position  on  one  of  the  Boston  papers. 

'SS.  T.  O.  Harlow,  of  Strafford,  Vt.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  become  the  Baptist  pastor 
at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  began  his  work  there  Sunday,  November,  II. 

'88.  W.  W.  Lougee  is  editor  of  a  local  paper  in  Rochester,  N.  H. 

'88.  W.  C.  Short  is  principal  of  the  academy  at  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt. 

'88  C.  S.  D.     C.  R.  Spalding  was  recently  married  to  Miss. Clark  of  Chicago. 

'88.  H.  R.  Watkins  has  gone  South  with  his  father,  whose  health  is  very  poor. 

'S8.  F.  A.  Whittemore's  girl,  that  took  the  class  cup,  died  recently. 

'88.  Berton  Williams  is  helping  manage  his  father's  business  at  Mendon,  Mass. 

'88.  Wendell  Williams  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Mendon,  Mass. 

'88  Agr.  Coll.,  non-grad.  H.  E.  Rood  is  night  editor  of  the  Mail  and  Express,  New 
York  city. 
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F.  L.  BGINNE 
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Constantly  in  Receipt  of  ttie  Latest  London  Novelties. 


(PRICES  MOVER  ATE. 


FINEST  WORK. 


THE  LARGEST  STUDENT  TRADE  OF  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mr.  James  E.  Dennison  will  visit  Hanover  regularly  to  take  orders. 


jQlT- 


STORRS  &  WESTON'S 

YOU  WILL  BE  SURE  OF  FINDING  THE 

Latest  §tyles  of  Rents'  f  umisfiings  |l}rougfiout. 
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XklQ,  on?&  <aqer)is  tor  fije  JoJovei?  teJofrjirjer   feo. 


"WIE    CDJ^IST    <3-I"V~:KI    izrojj 

CALL  AND  SEE  SAMPLES. 
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ICF[ARDSO.N  &  ID/IMS, 

OF  CONCORD, 

Pinest  Assortment  of 

r^» VU  rine  ^^^  HATS  S  CAPS 

v  To  be  found  in  New  Hampshire. 

LOTHING  • 

emr  FiiRmsBinGS 

Samples   of  Gents'   Furnishings,   etc.,  will  be   shown,   and  orders 

solicited  at  various  times  during"  the  college  year, 

due  notice  of  -which  will  be  given. 


O  UR  IMP  OR  TA  TIONS  OF 


plcricfe,  ©heek§,  We., 


IN    THE} 


^crtegt  London  ©ffe®t% 

abe  :rsro"w  ooiszii^lete- 
JOHN    EARLE    &    CO., 

TAILOBS, 
330  Washington  Street,       .         .         .        BOSTON. 

Our  Mr.  Smith  will  visit  Hanover  regularly  to  take  orders. 
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DARTMOUTH 

Photograph  *  Rooms 


Bridgmari 's  New  Btiilding, 


HANOVER,     IN-.    H. 


All  Work   guaranteed   first-class. 

The  best  assortment  of 

HANOVER    VIEW© 

ever  made. 

Pictures  of  Dartmouth  FaGiilty 

always  on  hand. 


:9Sm> 


GEORGE  W.  RAND, 


DEALER    IN 


FURNITURE, 

Coffins  and  Caskets, 

Spring  Beds,  PiGture  Frames, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains,  &c. 

Furniture   Repaired    and    Var- 
nished. 

All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 


MARVELOUS 


DISCOVERY. 

Any  nook  learned  in  one  reading. 

Mind  wandering  cured. 

Speaking  -without  notes. 

"Wholly  unlike  Artificial  Systems. 

Piracy  condemned  by  Supreme  Court. 

Great    inducements    to    correspondence 

classes. 

Prospectus,  with  opinions  of  Dr.  William 
A.  Hammond,  the  world-famed  Specialist  in 
Mind  Diseases,  Daniel  Greenleai'  Thomp- 
son, the  great  Psychologist,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  Rich- 
ard Proctor,  the  Scientist,  Hons.  Judge 
Gihson,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  and  others, 
sent  post  free  by 

Prof.  A.  Loisette, 

237  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE 


m 
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PHARMACY, 


Head-quarters  for 

Toilet  Soaps,  Perfumery, 
Razors,  Strops, 

POCKET  CUTLERY,  PGRTE-MGNNAIES, 

Combs,     Tooth,     Nail,    and   Hair 

Brushes,   Fruit    and 

Pure  Candy. 

L.  B.  DOWNING,     ' 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 
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UJRICinG  PAP6R$, 

ENVELOPES, 

TABLETS,  PADS,  AND  PAPETERIES. 


ENVELOPES.  Of  every  description 
(all  sizes  and  colors),  Linen,  Rag,  and  Manila. 

WRITING-  PAPERS.  Royal  Irish 
Linen,  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.'s,  Craue's  Linen, 
Charter  Oak,  Huron  Mills,  and  many  other  pop- 
ular makes. 


PAPETERIES.     A    most    complete 
line  of  the  choicest  grades. 

TABLETS   AND    PADS, 

Writing  Papers  by  the  Pound. 


(Republican  (press  (ftsscrriation, 

COXCORD,  N.  H. 


ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

of  every  description,  suited  for  all  branches  of 

Art  Work. 
Architects'  Supplies, 

Engineers',  Draughtmen's, 

and  Surveyors'  Instruments, 
Drawing    Papers, 

Tracing  Cloths,  Tracing  Papers, 

T-Squares,   Angles, 
Cross-Section    Papers,   etc. 

S©I©  A,g©at§>   iu  t&©  halted!  States  for 
levy's  Blue  Pisces®  Fapecs. 

IMPORTERS, 

37  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 

Catalogues  free  on  application.  For  prices 
and  other  information  apply  to  G  F.  SPAR- 
HAWK,  Conant  Hall,  2  and  5,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Vffi.  F\.  Wood  Zi  Co., 

KISrCrR.-A.\7"EE.S    jQlJSTXD    PRINTERS, 


Engraved  Invitations  and  Visiting  (Sards  Executed  at  Short  Notice. 

Menus,  Class-Day  Invitations,  Portraits,  Crests,  Initial  and  Monogram  Stamping 

COMMERCIAL    WORK     IN     ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 
ENQRAVED     CALENDARS     FOR    1889     NOW     READY. 


Lavender  &  Eddy. 


.ion  ^ou§e, 

\)0hite  I^ivep  eJaiRetiora. 
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If  You  Desire  Fashionable  Writing  Paper  and  Envelopes 


at  reasonable  prices,  ask  your 
stationer  for  "Boston  Lin- 
en," "Boston  Bond,"  or 
"  Bunker  Hill  Linen." 

These  papers  have  gained  a 
reputation  in  nearly  every 
state  and  territory  in  the 
Union  on  account  of  their 
excellent  quality  and  reason- 
able price. 

If  your  stationer  does  not 
keep  them,  send  us  3  two-cent 
stamps  for  our  comptete  sam- 
ples of  paper,  representing 
over  25(h  varieties  which  we 
sell  by  the  pound. 


OUT  OF 
PAPER? 


We  also  make  a  specialty 
of  Wedding  and  Visiting 
Cards,  Stamping  Mono- 
grams,Street  Addresses,&c. 
Samples  upon  application. 
Postage  on  paper  is  only  16 
cents  per  pound,  express 
and  freight  often  cheaper. 

Samuel   Ward   Co. 

[Incorporated] 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Paper  Merchants,  Stationers, 

Engravers,  and  Printers, 

178  to  184  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Sole  Proprietors  of  the  "BOSTON"  TYPE- WRITER  PAPERS  and  ENVELOPES. 


Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 


ESPECIALLY    RECOMMENDED    FOR 


Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Exhaustion,  Headache,  Tired  Brain, 


And  All  Diseases  arising  from  Indigestion  and  Nerve   Exhaustion. 

This  is  not  a  compounded  "  patent  medicine,"  but  a  preparation  of  the  phosphates  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  form  required  by  the  system.  It  aids  digestion  without  injury,  and  is  a  bene- 
ficial food  and  tonic  for  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar 
only,  and  agrees  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take.     Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  substitutes  and  imitations.  Be  sure  the  word  "HORSFORD'S"  is  printed  on  the 
label.   All  others  are  spurious.    Never  sold  in  bulk. 
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has  been  selected  as 


£lh$$    ^oto^fkplief 


aptmoc-itk  '89, 


and  will  commence  about  November  ist  to  make  the 
sittings  for  Class  Portraits. 

Special  rates  for  students  and  residents  will  be 

given  to  those  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  he  will  offer. 


Orders  for  Vastels,  Crayons,  and  Water  Color 
Enlargements  given  special  attention. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  SELECTED  MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOK  STOCKS  IN  THE  STATE. 


OTATI©lfB; 


jjtj  Paper  by  tne  Pound.     Sold  by  weight,  16  oz. 


to  the  pound.     Do  not.  pay  high  prices. .Buy  of  ua. 
Kates  from  580c.  per  pound,  up.     We  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  our  Beacon  Hill  and  Marcus  Ward's  Royal  Irish  Linen  tor  polite  correspondence. 

A    TB  ?T%    The  Finest  Line  of  ETCHINGS,  including  Remark  and  Artists'  Proofs,  in 
JCa^, JP^>!  Jii  tne   cify-      Engravings,    Photographs,   etc.     Agents   for   the   Soule  Unmounted 

Photographs. 

ARTISTIC    ZFRAnymSTO-    TO    ORDER. 

Board  of  Trade   Building, 


filfKT  &  Wll^Ojf, 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 


•tfb 


e 


19s,    €>p 


pi 


feecpoL 


#y  the  thousand  and  hundred  thousand  are  found  on 

the  shelves  of  our  great  music  store. 
Glee  Clubs,  Choirs,  and  Musical  Societies  supplied. 


gjlitfer  git^on  §>  go., 

BOSTON. 


BOSTON 


LAfcGE  STOCK  of  (BOOKS 
L  n  Y)  A  l  Am     Jaa  t  n ' "  A  u  A         ^  Ancient  and  Modern 

roreip  Bookstore.      Languages. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    TO    FOREIGN    PERIODICALS. 

CARL    SCHOENHOF, 

144    Tremont    Street. 

SZEI^riD      FOE,      CATALOGUES. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Boston. 


AMERICAN   AND    EUROPEAN    PLANS. 


.500  Rooms. 


J.  W.  Johnson. 


I.  W.    Jol^OQ  B   CO.  Geo.  G.  Mm 


"WIHjEILT   I2ST   IsTEEID    OF   FI^HTTIlSra- 


B<?ar  \x)  mii?d 


THAT  The  Republican  Press  Association,  Concord,  N.  H.,  is  the  largest  Book 
and  Job  Printing  concern  in  the  state. 

THAT  The  quality  and  excellence  of  their  work  are  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
similar  establishment  in  New  England. 

THAT  Their  facilities  are  such  that  they  are  enabled  to  complete  either  small 
or  large  orders  at  much  shorter  notice  than  the  ordinary  printing-office, 
and  at  prices  as  low  as  are  consistent  with  quality  of  work  furnished. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Special     Attention    given    to     FINE,   FANCY   JOB    PRINTING,   WEDDING 

CARDS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND   INVITATIONS,  ORDERS 

OF  DANCES,   PROGRAMMES,   MENUS,   SCHOOL 

AND   SOCIETY  PRINTING,  &c,  &c. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


II 


fint  <mb  (medium  Ctotfyinfy 


Ready-Made  or  Made  to  Order 


\t)  all   tf)e  l\f^u/^5t  apd  /T\ost  Stylist?  Fabrics, 

especially    creletpfed.    Top     Vouner    ISTe-rjilcirjei)  s     uQeen». 


OF. 


BOSTON,  IXTjPlSS. 


©up 


*        lllusipefiiorjs  ?        * 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii 


Ornamental    (Designs,    Etc., 

either  by  Photo-engraving  or  Photogravure. 

Our   Work   May  be   Seen   in   the 
Best  Publications  of  the  Day. 

iiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiin 

27  Boylston  St.,   BOSTON. 


Largest  Stock  in  New  England 

OF 

AND 


-AT- 


f  adsiortli,  Holland  l  Co/s, 

82  and  84  Washington  St.  and  46  Friend  St., 

BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

oMrlisis     <ar)<a    JljerTrjiers     ©upplies 

of  every  description. 

Special  Terms  to  Students.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

Factories  : 

16')  Portland  St.,  Boston. 
Souih  Clinton  !-t.,  Chicago. 
South  Paris,  Maine. 
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^mgfikk 


12EW  gillJ)IO 


* 


Chase  Block,  15  North  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H., 


Is  probably  one  of  the  finest  Galleries   in  the  country.      Built  expressly  for  him, 

up  one  flight,  it  contains  all  the  improvements  that  twenty-five 

years  of  experiment  and  study  can- suggest. 

Operatim-room  with  two  north  lights.  Two  Dressing-rooms. 

Work-rooms  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  (a  great  advantage  in  the  Printing  Dep't.) 

— ' 1  Entire  establishment  heated   by  steam  and   hot  water. J ■ — 


ALL    THE     LATEST     DESIGNS     IN     BACKGROUNDS     AND     ACCESSORIES. 

Mr.  Kimball  gives  his  personal  attention  to  all  patrons.     Students  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  when  in  the  city. 


ElstabliskLesci  1872. 


~^fe 


■©*- 


Allotype  Printing  Eo, 


211  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Illustrations  produced  by  the  most 
approved  Photo-mechanical,  Photo- 
lithographic, and  Photo-engraving 
processes. 


LITHOGRAPHIC    PRINTING    OF    EVERY 
Dr.         TION. 

DONALD  RAMSAY,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  W.  SMITH, 


DEALER   IN 


♦£*: 


(JOAL. 


Orders  may  be  left  'with 
E.  L.  CLIFFORD,  or 
sent  by  mail  to  me  at 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Students'  Trade  Solicited. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS.  1 3 


fc  W.  UJOODIMRD  &  (JO., 

^ailoFi)   and  |mpopiepi>, 

WoodWard  Building,  G@NG0RID,  \\,  ft 

i^uc/ii^r  iff  j^oi/Ei^. 

7»£  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES  FOR  THE  CLASS 

OF    WORK    OF    AMY    HOUSE     (bOIMG 

(BUSINESS  IJ7  HA  MOVER. 

v^orrjpicfe    #    ©ecfis" "cccf i©r)    *    terujztpcrrjfeea. 

Walter  (J,  Ifyool$  ^  Go., 

Jailors  a9d  Qot^i^rj, 

6  Union  St.,    -    -    -     Boston. 


f\  pull  CiQ<?  of  all  ti?<?  D?adi9<5  ffovelti^s  Qor^stai^tly  09  jHapd. 


Sirat-fllaad  Ilork  at  Iloweat  Briced. 

tt)le  and  git  guaranteed. 


H 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


(gAI^EI^        B^OTHE^S, 


DEALERS     IN 


Q?oiee  <$ar)d\e% 


Fruit,  Nuts,  Cigars,  Etc. 


Make  towest  Prices 


AND    CARRY    FINE    STOCK. 


© 


BiL^iSfJ© 


fi8i<i<. 


ii 


IIIIIIIMIII 


lew  Rooms  Newly  Furnished, 


(9HOIGE    (glGAI^S 


-AND- 


+mT<i>Pfr&$<P-B~ 


Henry  W.  Sanborn, 


Proprietor. 


IRA  B.  /ILLDJM, 

LIVER  7 

STABLE. 


IllltlUllllllllllllllll 


Good  Teams  at  Moderate 
Prices. 


i ii  1 1 mi  uiiiiiiiiiiiiih 


STAGES  TO  m  FROM  ALL  TRAINS. 


lilt  Cut  Ho.  1 


CIGARETTES. 


Cigakhttb  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  lit- 
tle more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes,  will  find   THIS    BRAND  superior  to  all 

"THE  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  NO.  1  CIGARETTES 

are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored, 
and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This 
is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand  of  Straight  Cut  Cigar- 
ettes,  and  was  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875. 

Bbwarb  op  Imitations,  and  observe  that  the 
firm  name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

ALLEN  &,  WINTER,  Manufacturers, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 
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5 


BOSTON 


NeW    pampshiire    |/ ublishiipg    [House. 

ED50f(  <?.   F/*S5/T\/1)\I, 

W|H0liE8flLE  aPd  RET^li  87H?10NER,  @0N(B0RI3.  %  H- 

The  reputation  we  have  attained,  of  selling  the  Best  Goods  at  the  Lowest 

Prices,  is  not  mere  newspaper  talk,  but  honest  fact,  which  our 

steadily  increasing  trade  proves  beyond  a  question. 

©ervc     ir)<2>T)<zy    Jay     Jauyirjq     vbup     Ttyool^s,      ©f<zrfi0r)epy,      Mlar)^       M00J5S, 
Grjvelopes,    l^z-rjs,     11)5,    J^erjcils,    efc,    of   I3<zrsfrr)<2ir). 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  LINE. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  WRITING  PAPER  IN  THE  STATE. 

FRENCH  AND  IRISH   LINEN  WITH  ENVELOPES  TO  MATCH. 


i6 


AD  VER  TIS  EVENTS. 


Litfe 


r 


y 


bable. 


•/////////////////////////////* 


ZSTe;^x7-     Horses     and 
Carriages, 

Goofl.  and  Reliable  Teais  at  Short 
Notice  mi  Lowest  Prices. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllll, 


*  McCarthy  &  Haskell,  * 

H^L3STO"V"EI^7  1ST.    HI. 

Opp.  Currier's  Block. 

DARTMOUTH 

Laundr1  ij  I  Bath-jjouge, 

Rear  of  Carter's  Block. 


DART/nOfelTR 

BoOK-^Of^. 


5.   (P.   STOCRftS,    Proprietor. 

(Successor  to  Hanover  Paper  Company 
and  N    A.  McClary.) 

A  Full  Line  of  Stationery, 

Fountain,  Stylographic, 

and  Gold  Pens. 

DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED   CIGARS 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND, 


iiMimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinniiniiii 


Laundry  Work  of  every  Kind 

done  in  a  Satisfactory 

Manner. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinnii 


Emerson  Block 


-     HANOVER. 


G.  F.  COLBY, 

Practical 

BOOK-BinDGR. 


V//////////////////A 


(ftff  t%i   3mprowm$nfe  of 
a  City  kaunbxy. 

E.  O.  CARTER, 

HANOVER,   N.   H. 


Magazines,   Periodicals  r 
Town  and  Family  Libraries, 

Rebound  In  a  neat  and  durable  manner  at 
LOW  PRICES. 


a. iiiiiiimiiiini, 


Opposite  Crowley  Club. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 
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Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall, 


HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR 


ft- 


•  PocfcBt  Knives,  TaBIe  Cutlery,  Scissors, 

c^u/K  TOWS.  PS^iKG  T^KIF, 
©re00in5  Cases,  Opera  (Bfa****,  $int  &t<xtfyzx  (Boob* 

RAZORS,  SINGLE  AND  IN  SETS,  RAZOR  STROPS, 
STAR  SAFETY  RAZORS,  ENGSTROM'S  SWEDISH  RAZORS. 


iitiHiiiiiimimiiuiimiiniiiiiiiiiiimiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii. 


Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  PRADFORD  &.  ANTHONY, 

Q:Z4    "Wajslaington.    St.,        BOSTON. 

OPP.  BROMFIELD  ST. 

Special  iktt©atl©s  €»iv#si  t©  Mail  Orders  aa,d!  inquiries. 


GEM 


farpetmqs, 

41  Washington© 


COR. FRIEND 

BOSTON 

O.C.WEBSTER 
£lBEOL£ER.  E.AXOOK* 


1 8  AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


£he  Reading  Bookstore 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND, 

Where  you  are  always  sure  of  being  able  to  procure  any  books 

wanted,  at 

THE     LOWEST     DISCOUNT     PRICES, 

and  can  always  see  displayed  on  shelves  and  counters  the  finest  selected  stock  of 
new  and  choice  old  books,  in  cloth,  and  elegant  bindings,  is  at 

€l)r<<Dl&  0otiUf  bookstore,  Bo0t0it. 

tf®3*  Curious,  rare,  and  out-of-the-way  "Books,  pur- 
chased from  private  libraries,  and  selected 

by  our  LONDON  .AGENT. 

B^5"  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS,  in  extra  bindings, 
,         at  prices  which  are  lower  than  the  same  class  of  work  can 

be    obtained  elsewhere. 

(^CATALOGUES  OF  NEW  AND  OLD  BOOKS  at  bargain  prices,  are 

issued  at  intervals,  and  sent  regularly  to  those  desiring 

to    receive   them. 

ftS^peciaf  ttxms  to  ^hibcnte  of  ©attmout^  Cof Ce$*. 

Estes  &  Lauriat, 


301-305    Washington    Street,    opp.    "Old    South, 

BOSTON,      IMI^SS- 


>» 


SHOES 


Gents'  Genuine   Hand-Sewed  French   Calf  Shoes, 

made  in  Congress,  button,  and  Bal., 

Wide  or  Narrow  Toe, 


T^emember  that  our  $3.00  Gents'  Shoe,  in  Congress, 

^Button,  and  "Bal.,  is  made  in  Six  different 

Widths  and  Half  Si^es. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

W.  A.  THOMPSON, 

Bailey's  Block,       .       .       COHCORD,    IN". 


dpublican  Press 


Association^ 


t  eeoK  anb  dQa 


Edward  A.  Jeimks, 

MANAGER. 

9  9 


RINTING 


A 


Q/j>* 


b 


s^ard  STSTIOnGRY 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112110188544 


Ji  Vord  1°  Genllemen: 


^ 


^ 


^ 


The  present  fall  styles  of  clothing  for  gentlemen,  youths,  and 
boys  are  particularly  attractive,  and  nowhere  in  Boston  is  a  finer 
line  of  these  goods  shown  than  at  the  establishment  of  SPITZ 
BROS.  &  MORK,  508  Washington  street,  while  their  prices  are 
such  as  to  invite*  the  attention  of  the  most  prudent  purchasers. 
The  clothing  "sold  by  this  house  is  bound  to  prove  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  the  wearer,  for  all  their  garments  are  made  from 
specially  selected  material,  and  are  cut  and  made  in  the  most 
thorough  and  fashionable  manner.  In  all  such  purchases  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  deal  with  a  respectable  firm  in  whose 
business  integrity  the  utmost  confidence  can  be  placed,  with  the 
assurance  that  their  representations  may  be  relied  upon  in 
every  particular. 


508    Washington    Street 

and  5  Bedford  Street, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


SPITZ  BROS.  &  MORK, 


Gentlemen's  and  Boys-  Clothiers. 


Er^li^  /Weltie^  \n  guitira^,  S>op>  Coating,  svod 


j.  C.  IfittlefieU, 

"ailop  and   Outfitter8. 


gpecial   Inducement^  to  College  flen. 


21  and  23  Beacon  Street,  under  Hotel  Bellevue, 


m 


iOfSOB. 


